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Madison,  Wisconsin,  February  10,  1938. 
To  My  Children: 

This  is  the  story  of  the  family  of  one  of  your  great 
grandfathers,  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  and  of  his  son,  Enos  Lloyd 
Jones,  your  grandfather.  Concerning  the  life  of  the  family 
from  which  they  sprang  in  Wales  before  the  emigration 
to  America  there  is  additional  information  in  the  volume, 
Lloyd  Jones  Manuscripts. 

The  account  as  presented  here  is  written  from  family  let¬ 
ters,  earlv  state  censuses,  county  and  state  histories  and  the 
diaries  of  your  great  uncle  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  and  of  your 
grandfather.  These  latter  your  grandfather  has  kept  daily 
from  the  time  when  he  veas  sixteen  years  of  age  in  1869 — a 
most  unusual  accomplishment. 

The  chapters  are  historically  accurate  except  where  indi¬ 
cated  in  footnotes  and  except  for  the  few  conversations  which 
they  contain.  I  have  tried  to  portray  in  them  the  conditions 
met  by  the  pioneers  in  the  earlier  years  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
habit  of  life  w'hich  your  forbears  led.  They  were  a  closely 
knit  group,  w'elded  the  closer  together  by  a  strong  personality, 
your  great  grandfather,  whose  qualities  I  trust  may  have  been 
in  some  degree  passed  on  to  you  of  the  fourth  generation  in 
these  our  United  States. 

Your  father, 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 
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To  Richard ,  the  Immigrant 
and 

To  Enos,  His  Son 
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Chapter  I 


WALES 


NOR  the  fourth  season  in  succession  the  fall  fairs  of  the  villages 
Bn  of  South  Wales  had  been  a  failure.  Though  it  was  only  mid- 
September  in  1843  the  fogs  had  closed  down  over  the  British 
Isles.  The  oats  crop  was  still  unharvested  in  many  districts  and 
even  in  the  best  of  them  was  little  better  than  half  a  crop.  Other 
grains  had  hardly  yielded  better.  Farmers  would  have  short  fodder 
supplies  for  sheep  and  cattle  and  their  families  once  more  would 
have  to  look  forward  to  the  better  fortune  of  the  next  season — 
which  never  came. 


Times  were  bad  whether  one  owned  land  or  rented  it  on  shares. 
Ail  business  lagged.  The  mines  were  turning  off  men.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  ships  was  low.  Factory  work  played  no  important  part 
in  Welsh  life  but  the  handicrafts  were  suffering  from  the  competition 
of  the  English  companies.  New  methods  of  production  were  dis¬ 
placing  those  which  had  been  traditional  and  wete  crowding  down 
the  wages  of  workers  below  the  subsistence  level. 

To  be  sure  Wales  itself  wras  still  not  directly  in  the  path  of 
the  "industrial  revolution"  as  it  was  later  to  be  called  but  already 
it  felt  the  effects  of  the  new  regime.  It  would  feel  them  more. 

Men  were  no  longer  free  in  Britain.  Longer  hours  in  the  fac¬ 
tories,  competition  with  women  and  with  children  down  to  eight 
years  of  age,  reduced  wages.  Slaves  in  Jamaica,  so  an  investigation 
reported,  lived  better  than  British  freemen.  Population  steadily 
increased  and  sought  the  towns  and  factories.  There  was  growing 
demand  that  the  tariff  charges  on  foodstuffs  be  abolished.  Cheaper 
food,  more  factories!  What  w'ould  become  of  the  British  farmer 
and  the  British  handicraftsman?  What  did  the  new'  influences  mean 
for  Wales,  less  favorably  situated  and  less  richly  endowed  than  the 
country  to  the  east  and  northeast? 

Nor  wrere  men's  minds  free..  Schooling,  good  schooling,  was 
expensive,  too  expensive  for  the  children  of  the  common  man,  how- 
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ever  ambitious  he  might  be  for  them  and  they  for  themselves.  The 
demands  of  life,  even  the  simplest,  were  so  insistent  that  children 
must  be  put  to  work  at  early  age  to  help  win  the  necessities.  Nor 
was  there  real  freedom  even  in  religion.  Tolerance,  yes,  that  there 
was  though  often  it  seemed  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  Taxes 
still  had  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  a  state  church  whether 
one  accepted  its  doctrines  or  not.  Further,  the  tolerance  itself  wras 
form  rather  than  reality  in  such  a  provincial  land  as  was  Wales  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Community  life  was  shot 
through  wdth  religious  partisanships  which  limited  free  associations 
on  intellectual  bases.  There  was,  so  the  dissatisfied  less  favored 
were  generally  agreed,  no  freedom  economic  which  could  be  won, 
no  basis  on  which  intellectual  and  religious  impulses  could  be  given 
untrammeled  expression. 

Thoughts  like  these  passed  through  the  mind  of  Richard  as  he 
trudged  homeward  from  Llandyssul  village  through  the  twilight  and 
the  thickening  fog  w'hich  closed  about  him  so  closely  that  he  found 
his  way  by  instinct  more  than  by  sight.  The  blanket  of  mist  was 
like  newly  washed  wrool,  but  cold.  It  surrounded  him  like  a  wall, 
but  a  wall  which  did  not  protect,  but  shut  him  in. 

He  was  now  at  the  gate  of  his  own  close.  He  shifted  a 
branched  pole  w'hich  he  had  been  using  as  a  cane  in  climbing  the 
hill  to  hts  left  hand  in  w'hich  he  already  held  the  strap  to  a  box 
poised  on  his  shoulders,  pushed  the  gate  aside,  passed  through  it  and 
fastened  it  with  a  hoop  which  fell  over  the  fence  post.  Now'  on 
familiar  ground,  he  straightened  himself  to  his  full  six  feet  two  and 
walked  toward  the  house  wfith  a  firmer  step.  Life  might  be  chang* 
ing  around  him  but  this  wras  his  own  land,  these  his  own  cobble¬ 
stones.  Howt  welcome  their  feel  after  the  two  w'eeks  following  the 
fairs. 

A  yellow'  spot  appeared  in  the  mist  now  rapidly  changing  into 
a  cold  drizzle.  He  quickened  his  pace  not  because  of  the  damp 
but  because  at  last  he  w?as  at  home.  But  before  his  hand  reached 
toward  the  door  he  stopped,  turned  down  a  path  to  the  right  and 
was  soon  at  the  sheep  shed.  He  wmuld  see  whether  the  animals 
were  safely  locked  in.  As  the  door  opened  the  shepherd  dog  leaped 
upon  him  and  licked  his  hands.  He  patted  its  head  and  closed  the 
door.  After  all  he  had  no  light  and  it  was  too  dark  to  allow 
counting  the  flock.  Nevertheless  he  passed  on  to  another  shed  to 
assure  that  the  cattle  were  also  under  cover.  He  could  hear  them 
still  munching  at  the  straw  ricks.  The  boys  had  been  attending  to 
their  work.  All  was  safe  for  the  night. 
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As  he  approached  the  house  a  song  in  a  clear  voice  reached  out 
to  welcome  him: 

Fight  for  father,  sister,  mother 
Each  is  bound  to  each  as  brother 
And  with  faith  in  one  another 
We  will  win  or  die. 

Let  invaders  learn  to  fear  us 

And  no  Saxon  linger  near  us 

Men  of  Wales!  Our  God  doth  hear  us 

Never  will  we  yield. 

The  old  ballad  of  the  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech  and  the 
century-long  assertion  of  the  right  to  life  and  freedom.  But  Saxon 
bowmen  no  longer  threatened  Wales.  The  enemy  which  her  people 
now  had  to  face  could  not  be  turned  back  with  spear  and  lance.  It 
was  a  more  insidious  foe.  The  factory  system  yielded  before  neither 
faith  in  one  another  nor  God.  Changing  economic  conditions  were 
like  the  wall  of  mist  through  which  Richard  had  just  pushed  his 
way.  It  held  one  back,  wiped  out  the  old  landmarks  which  made 
life  secure.  One  could  not  see  the  way. 

He  stamped  the  mud  from  the  high  heels  of  his  boots.  At 
the  sound  the  song  stopped.  He  grasped  the  latch-string,  flung  the 
door  open  wide.  A  woman  turned,  rose,  and  advanced  toward  him. 
He  took  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  away  the  tears  which  pressed  them¬ 
selves  past  her  eyelids  and  let  dowm  to  the  floor  the  box  and  stick 
he  had  been  carrying.  "There,  there,  Mallie,”  he  said,  "back  home 
again  and  all’s  well.” 

Mary’  clung  to  him  for  a  moment  and  then  turned  to  the  fire¬ 
place  between  which  and  the  candlelight  she  had  been  working  at 
the  spinning  wheel.  She  swung  out  the  crane  upon  which  hung  a 
covered  iron  pot  and  in  a  moment  placed  upon  the  table  dark  bread 
and  a  steaming  bowl  of  cowd,  that  savory  thick  vegetable  soup,  so 
often  innocent  of  meat,  which  was  a  staple  item  in  Welsh  diet. 
Richard  threw  off  his  damp  coat,  took  the  boot-jack  from  its  nail, 
pulled  off  his  boots  and  put  them  before  the  fire  to  dry.  He  sank 
into  a  chair  and  for  the  first  time  in  two  weeks  let  himself  relax. 

Weariness,  melancholy  and  the  demands  of  appetite  made  his 
responses  in  the  conversation  short.  What  of  the  fairs?  Business 
was  poor.  Competition  of  British  goods  w'as  keener  than  ever  and 
in  any  case  the  villagers  had  little  work,  hence  little  money.  Had 
he  sold  at  what  the  market  would  bring?  What  other  recourse? 
The  season  was  about  over.  But,  said  cheerful  Mary,  could  not  they 
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get  along  as  well  as  last  year?  Their  crops  were  fair  and  they  still 
had  the  animals  for  milk  and  wool  supplies.  Yes,  but  the  children 
were  growing  up,  they  needed  more  and  there  was  soon  to  be  an¬ 
other  mouth  to  feed.  How  had  things  gone  at  home,  her  husband 
asked.  Well  enough.  The  last  of  the  grain  was  cut.  The  boys 
had  gathered  wood.  They  had  wanted  to  stay  up  till  he  came  home 
but  it  became  too  late.  Let  him  come  closer  to  the  lire  to  get  the 
chill  out  of  his  bones  and  she,  Mary,  v/ould  go  to  bed.  She  had 
had  a  busy  day. 

Left  alone,  Richard  fell  back  to  musing  on  the  prospects  for 
the  country  but  especially  the  prospects  for  his  growing  family. 
After  all,  as  Mallie  had  been  thinking,  they  were  better  off  than 
most.  Fie  v/as  a  freeholder — not  a  large  landowner  it  was  true, 
the  farm  'was  only  some  ten  acres  and  stony,  but  still  he  wras  a 
freeholder.  Still  freeholders  in  Wales,  though  less  than  in  England, 
were  a  disappearing  class.  The  gentry  were  buying  them  out.  Not 
that  they  could  make  farming  pay  better.  They  made  their  profits 
in  manufacturing  and  commerce.  Landowning  they  sought  because 
it  lent  prestige. 

In  addition,  thought  Richard,  he  was  not  dependent  on  the 
land  alone.  He  w-as  a  hatter  and  in  good  years  that  paid  better 
than  the  land.  Few'  could  make  such  beaver  hats  as  his.  He  was 
proud  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  fairs  with  his  handiw’crk  which 
he  displayed  to  the  public  by  putting  his  hats  on  the  trimmed 
branches  of  a  small  pine  stripped  of  its  bark.  He  would  prove  the 
merit  of  his  wares  by  putting  a  hat  on  the  ground  and  standing 
on  its  crown.  It  held  for  all  his  six  feet  two  arid  bis  180  pounds. 
But  again  the  handicrafts  w’ere  doomed  by  the  f  ictories  and  by  the 
better  roads  wdiich  wrere  beginning  to  destroy  the  distances  from  the 
Welsh  countryside  to  the  factory  districts. 

He  w'ould  like  to  believe  that  these  bad  years  would  pass  as 
his  countrymen  believed  in  spite  of  their  farmers’  pessimism.  He  • 
and  his  forbears  had  lived  in  South  Wales  and  loved  it  and  his 
own  circumstances  had  been — still  wrere — better  than  his  father  or 
his  grandfather  had  known.  He  had  a  yoke  of  oxen,  dairy  cattle 
and  sheep.  There  was  milk  in  the  milk  house  over  the  spring  on 
the  hill  above  the  house,  and  butter.  These  were  rare  luxuries 
indeed  to  the  factory  workers  and  to  the  families  of  men  who  worked 
in  the  pits.  On  the  rack  by  the  window  hung  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  dipped  candles,  provision  against  the  long  evenings  of  the 
approaching  winter.  Beside  him  wras  his  wife’s  spinning  wheel  and 
the  basket  containing  the  carded  wrool  she  had  prepared  in  his 
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TaBF.E  SHOWING  SOME  OF  ,)  I5NKTN  JONES’S  DESCENDANTS- 


Rcr.  Richard  Lloyd, 
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17<;o— 1797 


I 

Rev.  Jcnkin  Jones,  =■ 
Llwvnrhvdowcn, 

*  A.  1742 


dau.  Dd.  Thomas, 
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I 
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absence,  black  and  white  for  pepper  and  salt  cloth  and  dark  blue, 
dyed  with  indigo  from  America,  one  of  the  few  things  they  could 
not  produce  for  themselves. 

Here  were  the  bonds  of  church,  too,  and  all  the  social  contacts 
which  lifted  the  less  well  to  do  above  the  humdrum  of  existence. 
They  had  sunk  deep  into  his  life  and  into  those  of  all  others  dear 
to  him.  His  mother’s  family  had  been  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  battle  for  religious  freedom  and  popular  education  in  Wales. 
The  first  to  break  with  the  established  church  had  been  his  great 
great  grandfather,  John  Jenkins.  Ever)'  one  of  the  many  families 
descended  from  him  had  given  one  of  its  children  to  the  church  as 
faithfully  as  his  earlier  ancestral  stock  had  contributed,  doubtless, 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  still  earlier  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

He  still  loved  to  visit  the  old  church  in  Llandvssul,  once  Cath* 
olic  and  now  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  with  its  yard,  the  bevel 
of  which  he  felt  had  been  raised  its  two  feet  above  the  surrounding 
land  by  the  burial  there  of  generation  after  generation  of  his 
ancestors  through  the  long  centuries. 

He  loved  such  visits  only  less  than  those  to  his  own  newer 
dissentient  church  beside  which  his  immediate  forbears  slept.  It 
had  spread  its  influence  in  favor  of  tolerance  and  a  liberal  religion 
through  many  years  from  the  day  when  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
preached  his  first  heretical  sermon  in  his  mother’s  garden  'wav  back 
in  1726.  It  had  become  one  of  the  centers  of  what  the  orthodox 
were  pleased  to  call  the  Smutyn  Du,  the  religious  "black  spot’’ 
of  Wales.  It  represented  for  Richard  ail  that  he  stood  for,  all  that 
his  family  stood  for  in  the  deep  but  forward  lo  fking  religious  life 
of  his  time  and  community. 

Then  the  weather  vane  of  his  thoughts  turned  again  as  his 
glance  went  beyond  the  lights  of  the  candles  to  the  half-open  door 
of  the  bedroom  which  protected  all  he  held  dearest  in  the  world 
from  the  gusts  of  rain  which  now  beat  upon  the  closely  thatched 
roof  and  the  window  panes.  What,  after  all,  of  these  bonds  which 
held  him  to  Wales,  its  soil  and  its  people  if  the  basis  on  which  life 
rested  was  narrowing! 

The  old  order  was  breaking  down.  The  village  self-sufficiency 
which  he  had  heard  his  grandfather  talk  about  as  if  it  were  the 
mainstay  of  a  golden  age  had  vanished,  if  indeed  that  golden  age 
had  ever  existed.  Of  that  he  had  doubts.  New  forces  were  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  world  he  lived  in.  Steam  was  replacing  muscle  and 
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the  machine,  the  craftsman’s  skill.  England  no  longer  exported 
foodstuffs,  wool  and  other  raw  materials.  It  no  longer  was  the 
tight  little  isle,  sufficient  unto  itself  and  with  a  surplus  with  which 
it  could  buy  nonessentials  from  less  favored  lands.  Britain  de¬ 
pended  increasingly  on  other  hands  than  those  of  its  own  people  for 
the  food  to  keep  its  population  alive  and  for  the  things  which  went 
into  its  manufactures.  The  drift  was  toward  the  cities  where  the 
freeman  was  no  longer  free.  Population  was  increasing  but  free¬ 
dom  was  not.  Would  not  the  future  narrow  still  further  the  surplus 
which  the  average  man  could  earn  above  what  was  necessary  for 
maintaining  life?  That  surplus  after  all  was  what  made  life  wnrth 
living.  What  would  become  of  social  contacts  with  one’s  fellows 
if  the  last  ounce  of  energy  one  could  command  gave  only  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together? 

The  population  of  Britain  was  increasing.  So  was  that  part 
of  it  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  He  had  married  late  but  the  Lord 
had  already  blessed  him  with  a  family  which  taxed  his  abilities  to 
provide  for  them.  In  the  next  room  slept  Mary,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  Thomas,  not  yet  thirteen,  John,  Margaret,  Mary,  Anna  and 
Nany  and  another  wcas  to  come  in  the  near  November. 

The  whole  train  of  thought  was  familiar  for  he  had  gone  over 
it  how  many  times  before!  It  had  been  the  theme  of  many  a  long 
family  discussion  around  the  immaculate  table  which  stood  before 
him  with  its  candles  shedding  a  mellow  circle  of  light  over  the 
center  of  the  room.  He  had  debated  the  future  from  every  angle 
with  his  wdfe  and  with  his  brother  Jenkin,  younger  and  unencum¬ 
bered  because  a  bachelor.  Now  over  a  year  ago  he  had  gone  down 
to  Swansea  with  that  brother  to  see  him  off  in  a  small  sailing  vessel 
bound  for  America,  land  of  the  free,  where  there  were  acres  for  all 
and  where  the  poor,  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  industry,  might 
carve  out  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world. 

There  the  soil  was  virgin,  there  class  distinctions  and  religious 
intolerance  would  no  longer  be  barriers  to  the  full  development  of 
the  endowments  God  had  given.  There  his  children  might  have 
the  intellectual  opportunities  which  in  large  measure  had  been  denied 
to  him  in  spite  of  the  role  which  he  and  his  had  played  in  the 
religious  life  and  education  in  South  Wales.  There  small  capital 
could  go  far  in  creating  the  possibilities  of  physical  comfort  and, 
more  important,  there  in  the  public  schools  or  in  private,  oppor¬ 
tunities  "would  lie  ready  to  the  hands  of  his  children  greater  than 
he  could  hope  to  create  in  the  straightened  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him  in  Wales. 
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It  had  all  been  so  clear  when  he  and  Jenkin  had  thought  it  out 
together  in  their  conversations  around  this  table  those  few  months 
bade.  Mallie  had  bent  her  head  before  the  dark  of  the  unknown 
and  the  privations,  real  and  imaginary,  which  she  felt  must  be  met 
by  a  pioneer’s  wife  exiled  from  the  familiar  scenes  and  the  family 
associations  which  had  meant  so  much  to  her  in  her  woman’s  life. 
She  had  only  bent  her  head  and  wept.  She  could  not  say  no — nor 
yes.  But  at  the  last  she  knew’  her  reply  w'ould  be  that  of  Ruth  to 
Naomi,  "Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go  and  wdaere  thou  lodgest  I 
will  lodge  .  . 

But  tonight,  with  Jenkin  absent,  the  resolution  faltered.  Jen- 
kin  had  gone  ahead  to  spy  out  the  land.  The  spirit  of  his  infrequent 
letters  varied  from  confidence  to  discouragement.  The  land  was 
there,  the  country  w'as  going  forward  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond 
anything  of  which  they  had  ever  dreamed  but  v/ages  were  low,  life 
was  raw,  there  w'as  not  the  security  to  be  found  in  a  long  established 
community.  The  Welsh  settlements  through  which  he  had  worked 
his  way  westward  were  friendly  but  all  were  poor.  Even  such 
comforts  as  they  knew  in  Wales  w'ere  often  absent.  "Free  land" 
was  far  aw'ay  in  the  interior  but  there,  also,  was  the  greatest  promise 
in  this  insurgent  life  of  expanding  America.  Freedom  in  new 
America  was  to  be  wron  but  w'on  only  as  the  reward  of  constant 
effort  and  sacrifice. 

Jenkin  had  worked  his  way  w'est.  Ignorant  of  English,  he  had 
first  sought  the  Welsh  settlements,  though  now  he  could  speak  in  the 
new  tongue  the  meagre  vocabulary  which  all  immigrants  found  it 
necessary'  to  master  to  do  their  part  in  a  simple  frontier  community. 
He  had  passed  through  the  Welsh  communities  in  Utica  and  Steuben, 
New  York,  he  had  visited  the  slate  quarries  and  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  to  which  Welsh  had  been  attracted  by  their  familiarity 
writh  similar  operations  in  the  home  land.  He  had  gone  on  west 
by  the  Great  Lakes — great  inland  seas — to  Galena  and  Mineral 
Point,  where  immigrants  from  Cornwall,  the  south  and  the  eastern 
states  w'ere  taking  over  the  lead  mines  which  had  been  operated  by 
the  Indians.  Indians  there  still  w’ere  in  this  wild  country  though 
most  of  the  tribes  had  sold  their  lands  and  had  been  unwillingly 
pushed  over  the  great  Mississippi. 

Strange  lands  he  had  seen  away  from  the  mining  districts. 
Lands  stretching  broad  and  flat,  uncultivated  but  unfit,  he  felt,  for 
cultivation  for  they  would  not  grow'  a  switch,  much  less  a  tree,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  w’ere  bound  by  no  stony  subsoil  such  as 
held  firm  the  lands  of  Wales. 
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Elsewhere  promise  was  greater  though  the  prospects  for  quick 
return  be  not  so  bright.  Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  river 
he  had  crossed  stretches  of  wooded  country  studded  with  heavy 
virgin  hard  oak.  These  would  be  hard  to  clear  and  hard  to  break 
but  there  he  believed  could  be  hewn  out  the  opportunity'  for  freedom. 

The  risk,  of  course,  was  great,  greater  than  he  had  thought 
when  he  and  Richard  talked  over  the  adventure  in  the  cottage  in 
Wales.  It  was  greater  for  Richard  and  Mallie  with  their  children 
than  it  was  for  a  single  man  such  as  he.  Richard  must  decide. 
Others  had  dared  and  won  and  were  doing  so  at  the  moment  but 
Richard  must  decide. 
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Chapter  II 


AMERICA 

/C~T|'”“^HE  fall  came  and  with  it  the  sixth  baby,  named  Jenkin  for 
|  the  uncle  who  had  gone  to  show  the  way.  Home  ties  v/ere 
— still  too  strong  to  break.  During  the  winter  the  family 
and  community  associations  seemed  more  joyous  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  Spring  was  beautiful  as  only  British  springs  can  be. 
Crops  promised  better  for  the  coming  year. 

Jenkin’s  letters  became  more  confident.  He  had  caught  the 
American  dream.  Plow  hard  it  was  to  act  on  logic  even  when  logic 
was  buttressed  with  the  brother’s  enthusiasm.  The  other  branches 
of  the  family  held  with  tradition.  "Wales,  Wales,  beautiful  land  of 
Wales"  ran  the  much  loved  hymn  with  which  the  song  festivals 
in  the  family  chapel  always  closed.  For  the  others  nationalistic  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  their  loyalty  to  familiar  surroundings  forbade  their 
breaking  home  ties.  In  addition  soft  spring  and  early  summer 
with  unseen  hands  held  Richard  back  from  decision.  Fie  and  Mallie 
left  with  other  members  of  the  family  to  attend  the  annual  Estedfad 
festival  at  Cardiff,  the  survival  of  the  ancient  competitions  in  poetry 
and  song  which  tradition  said  dated  back  to  the  times  of  the  Druids. 
A  surge  of  feeling  such  as  has  for  centuries  been  characteristic  of 
ail  Welsh  gatherings,  especially  those  which  stress  old-time  memor¬ 
ies  and  traditions,  sw'ept  over  them.  Reason  told  them  that  the 
conditions  which  made  Wales  a  community  to  itself  were  fast  be¬ 
coming  things  of  the  past,  lacking  reality  and  connection  with  the 
problems  which  the  newer  generation  must  face.  Still  the  fire  of 
the  oratory  recreated  the  atmosphere  of  the  free  wild  Wales  of  long 
past  time  and  the  rising  cadences  of  the  singing  made  the  blood 
pulsate  faster  through  their  veins.  The  charm  of  the  congregational 
chants  in  the  open  air,  the  dignity  of  the  Druidic  rituals,  the  feeling 
of  oneness  writh  the  community  brought  by  the  sharing  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  expression  of  an  ancient  common  inheritance,  these  were  influ¬ 
ences  which  reason  could  not  control.  They  were  the  substance 
of  life.  They  brought  tears  and  joy.  Without  this  throbbing  in 
the  inner  self,  what  would  be  the  worth  of  existing?  After  all, 
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did  not  the  most  valuable  things  in  life  center  in  family,  custom 
and  tradition? 

Months  were  passing  and  Jenkin’s  letters  became  more  insistent. 
Was  it  because  their  own  showed  weakening  of  purpose?  It  was, 
he  wrote,  a  new  life  he  had  entered  and  one  in  strong  contrast  to 
that  in  Wales.  He  saw  the  flood  of  immigration  into  the  west 
making  new  free  states.  Welshmen  should  contribute  to  their 
building.  All  Europe  should  contribute.  New  Englanders  wTere 
going  west,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Germans  and  groups  from  many 
other  countries  would  contribute  to  the  framework  of  the  new  com¬ 
munities.  Here  could  be  recreated  all  the  cultural  surroundings  of 
the  old  world — but  with  the  advantages  of  the  new.  It  would  be 
a  hard  life,  that  of  the  pioneer,  but  a  life  worth  living.  Here  was 
land  for  all  and  life  for  all.  None  need  lose  his  identity.  The 
old  would  not  be  lost.  Communities  might  be  built  to  perpetuate 
all  the  cultures  represented  by  the  various  national  elements  which 
would  flow  into  the  new  commonwealths.  They  might  last  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come.  A  new  Wales  might  be  created  in  the  new 
world.  And  even  if  in  the  long  run  the  settlers  were  moulded  into 
a  new  amalgam,  that  too  was  not  to  be  feared. 

Were  not  the  Welsh  themselves,  close  knit  unit  that  they  were 
and  with  a  clannishness  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  Hebrews,  never¬ 
theless  at  the  last  the  product  of  a  blending  of  many  races?  Yes, 
tradition  ran  to  the  contrary.  But  after  all  was  there  any  ground 
for  the  Welsh  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  a  group  apart  like  the 
Semitic  stocks,  some  survival  of  the  offshoots  from  which  might 
indeed  even  be  found  in  their  veins?  Was  Richard  a  Brythonic 
Celt  or  a  Gaelic  Celt?  If  racial  stock  were  uniform,  w’hence  came 
that  buod  which  produced  the  red-haired  women  of  which  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  so  proud  and  whence  that  dark-haired  strain  of  the 
majority? 

What  of  the  Roman  legionaries  who  centuries  long  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  wild  Wales?  Had  they  left  no  stamp  upon  the  land  and 
its  peoples?  Might  not  the  Roman  soldier  who  had  stripped  off 
his  sweat  with  the  strigel  which  he,  Richard,  had  ploughed  up  upon 
the  family  lands  have  married  when  his  service  was  complete,  or 
indeed  before  that  time,  and  might  not  his  blood  be  flowing  in  the 
family’s  veins?  And  what  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  contribution  to  the 
blood  of  Wales?  The  Cymry,  nation  of  compatriots,  of  brothers, 
was  now  so  by  virtue  of  the  variety  and  not  by  the  exclusiveness  of 
its  origin. 

America  might  bring  a  broader  ethnic  horizon  but  if  it  did  so 
it  would  only  continue  a  process  which  was  not  new  to  Wales.  The 
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cultural  background  might  continue  as  unchanged  or  slowly  chang¬ 
ing  in  America  as  in  Wales  itself  for  America  was  big  enough  for 
all.  Communities  might  choose  their  own  cultures  and  develop  such, 
as  distinctive  as  any  which  the  old  world  had  produced. 

The  decision  came  at  last.  Midsummer,  when  Wales  was  at 
its  loveliest,  found  the  farm  sold — without  its  crop.  Hardest  of  all 
were  those  final  months  of  waiting,  waiting  in  the  home  which  had 
been  the  cradle  of  Richard’s  family  and  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
larger  family  life  had  sunk  so  deep.  Their  home  and  not  their 
home.  Each  day  seemed  flooded  with  the  pain  of  farewell.  At  last 
the  animals  were  disposed  of,  the  chests  were  packed,  the  last  visit 
made  to  the  spring.  Tire  wagons  called  for  the  movables  which 
wrere  to  accompany  the  family  across  the  sea.  Friends  and  relatives 
gathered  for  the  leave  taking  and  that  flood  of  sentiment  and  tears 
which  always  overwhelms  Welsh  hearts  when  breaking  with  associa¬ 
tions  long  familiar.  Many  accompanied  them  to  Llandyssul,  a  few 
to  the  tiny  port  of  New  Quay,  Cardiganshire,  wffiere  thev  sailing 
vessel  was  waiting  to  take  them  westward  across  the  gray  Atlantic. 

Crossing  to  America  in  1844  had  few  things  in  common  with 
a  similar  journey  of  our  own  days.  Rather  it  resembled  the  voyages 
over  two  hundred  years  before  w’hen  the  first  British  settlers  landed 
on  the  low  lying  shores  of  what  is  now  the  James  River  in  Virginia 
or  on  the  "stern  and  rockbound  coast’’  of  New  England.  There 
wfere  no  great  liners  for  even  those  financially  best  able  to  pay  for 
their  accommodations.  The  regular  method  of  crossing  was  still 
by  sailing  boats  with  w'ooden  hulls  not  dissimilar  in  size  from  the 
larger  of  such  vessels  which  had  been  used  for  generations  before. 
The  American  shipbuilding  industry  had  developed  the  clipper  ship, 
the  speed  of  which  was  "contracting  the  oceans,’’  but  sails  still  held 
the  lead  in  tonnage  over  steam.  In  fact  the  Sirius  and  the  Great 
Western  had  made  their  famous  crossings  of  the  Atlantic  under 
steam  power  only  in  1838  and  only  in  the  same  year  had  the  build¬ 
ing  of  iron  vessels  for  use  as  ocean  carriers  begun.  Steam,  many 
people  continued  to  think  might  be  advantageous  for  the  coasting 
trade  and  it  had  already  made  rapid  progress  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  great  rivers  of  the  new  world  where  the  first  steam-driven  craft 
dated  from  as  long  ago  as  1816.  For  regular  ocean  traffic  wooden 
ships  propelled  by  the  wdnd  still  seemed  to  all  but  a  few  enthusiasts 
to  be  destined  to  continue  to  be  the  main  reliance. 

It  was  in  a  sailing  vessel  of  this  sort,  therefore,  and  one  of  the 
lesser  of  these  that  Richard  and  his  family  took  passage  in  the 
fall  of  1844.  Accommodations  were  crowded  and  the  voyage  far 
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from  comfortable.  The  vessel  met  heavy  seas  and  like  an  earlier 
group  of  pilgrims  to  the  new  world  this  one  was  forced  to  turn 
back.  After  two  weeks  at  sea  the  ship  was  dismantled  by  a  violent 
storm  which  carried  away  the  mainmast  and  made  it  impractical  to 
go  on.  It  slowly  tacked  its  way  back  to  Liverpool.  The  passage 
money  had  been  paid  and  the  company  refused  to  make  any  refund 
so  the  family  had  to  live  two  wreeks  aboard  wrhile  the  damage  was 
repaired. 

The  new  start  proved  only  less  unfortunate.  Fall  storms  came 
again  and  made  the  voyage  long,  and  before  the  vessel  finally 
reached  New  York  its  sails  were  in  shreds  and  its  hull  was  leaking 
badly.  The  second  voyage  had  consumed  six  weeks.  The  cross¬ 
ing  which  should  have  ended  in  September  or  eariy  October  had 
lasted  well  into  the  final  month  of  the  year.  But  at  last,  at  long 
last,  they  had  arrived.  They  were  all  together  and  all  well.  They 
were  glad  the  voyage  wras  over  though  the  New  York  sky  line, 
pleasing  at  a  distance,  became  less  attractive  as  the  boat  approached 
the  ill-kept  docks  of  tire  pretentious,  rapidly  growing  town,  still 
tawdry  in  spite  of  its  boasts  that  it  was  destined  to  become  ''the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  -world.” 

Neither  Richard  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  could  have 
appreciated  fully  the  urge  which  was  driving  civilization  in  America 
forward  and  westward  in  the  early  forties — much  less  the  great 
economic  and  social  revolutions  which  were  in  progress  and  to  come. 
The  newspapers  reported  the  rise  of  immigration,  the  thousands 
seeking  homes  in  the  west,  including  easterners,  southerners  and 
new  arrivals  from  Europe.  Tales  of  the  success  of  the  canals  in 
reducing  freight  costs,  and  the  new  conquests  to  be  expected  from 
the  railroads  were  subjects  of  constant  discussion.  But  those  who 
lived  in  the  period  could  not  clearly  see  the  influence  -which  any 
of  these  factors  would  have  on  the  character  of  the  national  life. 

Manufacture,  the  immigrants  knew,  was  also  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  advance  which  railroad  construction  had  already 
made  in  the  demand  for  iron  was  common  knowledge,  as  were  the 
new  methods  by  which  bituminous  coal  had  been  substituted  for 
charcoal  in  iron  production.  The  use  of  anthracite  in  smelting, 
already  proved  practical,  awaited  it  was  predicted  only  better  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  to  the  coal  fields  to  have  rapid  development. 
Indeed  by  the  time  Richard  landed  in  New  York  this  new  impulse 
toward  the  machine  age  was  already  well  under  way. 

Manufactures  were  fast  distancing  agriculture  in  the  eastern 
states.  The  recent  census  showed  that  this  new  country  consumed 
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more  cotton  than  any  other  except  England  and  had  more  spindles 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry  than  any  other  country  except  England 
and  France.  Most  of  the  plants,  it  was  true,  were  crude  affairs. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred,  it  was  said,  had  steam  power  compared  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  British  mills.  But  the  steam  age  was 
just  ahead,  or  better,  it  wras  already  coming  into  its  own  as  electricity 
wras  to  do  in  a  later  generation.  Steam  driven  machinery  and  the 
advance  of  invention  -were  pushing  back  the  boundaries  of  the  im¬ 
possible  in  all  directions.  In  1842  the  steam  hammer  had  been 
invented,  giving  newr  impetus  to  the  metallurgical  industry.  The 
magnetic  telegraph,  invented  in  1835,  received  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation  on  a  line  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  in  1844,  the  year 
of  Richard’s  coming.  The  next  year  but  one  saw  the  invention 
of  the  sewing  machine  and  in  1847  came  the  rotary  printing  press. 

The  new  world  to  which  the  immigrants  came  was  new  in 
ways  far  beyond  their  comprehension.  It  was  to  pick  them  up  and 
carry  them  on  its  tide  to  problems  and  opportunities  which  even 
the  most  far-seeing  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  could  not  forecast. 
Other  periods  in  man’s  history  and  other  regions  in  the  world  may 
have  seen  transformations  of  the  foundations  upon  which  life  rests 
comparable  to  that  which  wras  occurring  in  America  in  those  fateful 
two  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War  but  none  wrere  more  dramatic. 

Beside  the  scientific  mastery  of  nature,  political  developments 
at  home  and  abroad  proclaimed  a  new  age.  The  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  in  England  in  1846  marked  a  great  step  forward  in  the  liber¬ 
alizing  of  international  trade  from  which  America  v/as  greatly  to 
profit  Some  of  the  new'  inventions  themselves  speeded  the  spread 
of  population  and  the  development  of  resources  i  l  a  wray  far  beyond 
the  rosiest  dreams  of  those  who  had  felt  that  the  new  lands  of  the 
western  world  might  become  the  scene  of  the  greatest  democracy 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Many  of  the  new  developments  which 
were  to  hasten  the  spread  of  that  democracy  w-ould  at  the  same  time 
give  rise  to  new  problems  for  it  to  solve. 

Manufacturing  would  rank  high  among  such  influences.  At 
the  arrival  of  Richard  its  operations  were  dispersed  in  small  shops 
and  lacked  the  sordid  features  which  were  later  to  develop  in  the 
conflict  of  interests  between  employers  and  employed.  But  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  to  industry  and  of  both  to  democracy  were  to 
undergo  changes  far-reaching  and  fundamental.  The  value  of  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  in  1850  rose  above  that  of  the  farms  in  a  territory 
theretofore  considered  distinctively  agricultural.  They  reached  a 
total  worth  of  over  a  billion  dollars,  a  figure  for  the  time  stupendous. 
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In  the  next  decade,  to  be  sure,  agriculture  with  the  opening  and 
development  of  the  great  middle  west  again  took  the  lead  though 
each  oi  the  great  branches  of  activity  then  had  a  total  value  of 
product  approaching  two  billion.  But  this  relationship  was  again  to 
be  reversed  and  bring  wdth  it  an  industrial  civilization  which  Richard 
himself  was  not  to  see  but  which  it  would  be  one  of  the  tasks  of 
later  generations  to  adjust  to  the  ideals  of  popular  government  and 
the  larger  freedom  of  the  citizen. 

Neither  immigrants  nor  long-time  residents  could  have  any 
but  the  vaguest  appreciation  of  the  economic,  social  and  political 
revolutions  which  were  on  the  horizon.  They  knew  they  were  being 
carried  on  a  great  flood,  the  origin  of  which  was  to  them  but  imper¬ 
fectly  understood,  the  course  of  which  they  could  do  but  little  to 
guide  and  the  end  of  which  they  could  discern  not  at  all.  Over 
their  own  fortunes  they  hoped  to  win  some  control  to  assure  that  in 
the  great  forward  movement  they  should  not  become  only  driftwood 
on  its  course. 

The  port  of  New  York  at  which  Richard  had  now  arrived  wras 
the  gateway  to  the  new  developments  and  felt  fully  conscious  of 
its  responsibility — and  opportunity.  Modesty  has  never  been  the 
fault  of  new'  world  towns  large  or  small  and  New  York  w?as  going 
through  a  boisterous  period  of  adolescence  in  which  it  must  tell  the 
world  of  its  merits.  *  Guidebooks  for  immigrants  and  tourists  had 
already  made  their  appearance  and  "histories”  outlining  the  "stu¬ 
pendous”  advance  since  the  time  when  the  Indians  sold  Manhattan 
Island  for  some  twenty-four  dollars  in  trade,  were  on  all  the  book¬ 
stands.  The  city  had  had  166,086  inhabitants  in  1S25;  270,089  in 
1835;  371,223  in  1845.  Property  values  real  and  personal,  so 
local  waiters  boasted,  reached  the  staggering  total  of  $239,995,517 
in  the  latter  year.  Sanguine  prophesies  were  made  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  reach  half  a  million  before  the  eighties.  How  little  did 
even  the  optimistic  realize  the  momentum  of  the  new  world, 
astonished  as  they  were  at  their  own  advance! 

The  streets  of  the  city  w^ere  "mostly  paved”.  A  few  years  be¬ 
fore  in  1842  the  opening  of  the  Croton  Water  Works  had  been 
celebrated  by  a  procession  "seven  miles  long.”  The  new  service 
brought  wrater  under  the  streets  of  the  city  to  the  very  houses  of  the 
people  and  was  pre-eminent  "as  an  instance  of  the  liberality  and 
enterprize  of  a  free  people.”  Two  companies  chartered  as  long  ago 
as  1823  and  1830  furnished  the  city  with  illuminating  gas  the 
charge  for  which  was  "measured  by  a  piece  of  mechanism,  called  a 
meter,  which  {was}  attached  to  each  building.”  Most  of  the  stores 
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and  many  public  buildings  were  lighted  by  gas  and  the  streets  were 
'‘illuminated  by  thousands  of  bright  lights”.  The  system  of  under¬ 
ground  sewers  “from  three  to  nine  feet  in  diameter”  was  unparalled 
in  the  new  world. 

Other  public  services  were  equally  points  of  pride.  There  were 
900  men  in  the  police  department,  a  man  was  always  stationed  in 
the  cupola  of  city  hall  to  sound  the  alarm  on  a  bell  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fire,  the  number  of  strokes  indicating  the  district  in  which 
the  menace  lay.  There  were  1200  men  in  the  fire  department  and 
hardly  a  day  passed  that  call  upon  them  did  not  occur.  Some  327 
omnibuses  carried  passengers  through  the  congested  streets.  The 
owners  of  the  vehicles  paid  licenses  bringing  in  the  handsome  reve¬ 
nue  of  $5930.  The  city  boasted  sixteen  hotels.  Banks  of  great 
strength  supported  the  commercial  life  of  the  metropolis,  one  of 
which  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  capitalized  at  $5,000,000.  The 
Custom  House  had  registered  in  1844  exports  v/orth  $34,800,248 
and  imports  valued  at  $75,778,295  and  it  "collected  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Union.”  Vessels  entering  the 
port  in  the  year  totalled  2170  and  in  them  arrived  6 0,597  passen¬ 
gers.  Three  lines  of  steam  packets  had  regular  schedules  to  Europe 
not  to  mention  the  many  lines  of  sailing  ships  and  irregular  vessels 
to  Europe  and  other  foreign  parts  and  those  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade.  Eight  railroads  had  terminals  "directly  in  the  city”  the 
longest  line  reaching  to  far  away  Philadelphia. 

There  were  problems  even  in  the  midst  of  the  boom  conditions 
of  the  forties.  Already  many  people  looked  on  immigrants  with 
mistrust.  New  Yorkers  felt  they  depressed  local  wage  rates.  The 
new  arrivals  were  more  welcome  if  they  betook  themselves  west¬ 
ward  to  develop  unoccupied  lands  and  to  create  the  goods,  trade  in 
which  might  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  metropolis.  The 
"Native  American  Party”,  prejudiced  against  immigrants,  had  just 
elected  its  candidate  Mayor  of  New  York.  The  movement  was  to 
continue  in  spite  of  speeches  by  such  as  Edward  Everett  defending 
the  "Celtic  Exodus”  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Highland  Scotch,  a  move¬ 
ment  he  felt  greater  in  significance  than  the  barbaric  invasion  of 
Europe.  The  latter  had  come  to  destroy  civilization  and  to  displace 
population  from  the  land.  The  Celts  came  to  create  civilization  and 
develop  the  western  wastes. 

The  city  folk  were  disturbed  also  by  the  pitfalls  which  the  town 
set  before  the  young  from  abroad  and  from  the  country  who  might 
seek  to  share  its  opportunities.  "We  are  not  disposed”  said  one 
"to  overlook  the  fact  that  New  York,  in  common  with  other  large 
cities,  furnishes  a  poor  soil  for  the  growth  of  morality/'  "The 
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theatre  presents  its  gorgeous  pagentry;  the  haunts  of  fashionable 
intemperance  exhibit  their  glittering  decorations;  the  gaming  table 
allures  with  its  enticing  aits.”  But  to  save  from  these  there  were 
the  embattled  churches.  Out  in  the  country  where  life  was  still 
‘'simple”  and  ''natural”  the  complications  and  temptations  of  city 
life  were  absent.  There  opportunity  for  great  wealth  might  be 
lacking  but  the  chance  to  win  solid  svell  being  was  greater. 

Such  arguments  in  the  mouths  of  the  city  dwellers  savored  of 
inconsistency.  Many  are  those  whose  theses  reduce  themselves  to 
"Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do.”  Still  there  wras  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  counsel  for  action  so  far  as  it  was  addressed  to  the  immigrants 
of  the  middle  years  of  the  century.  This  seemed  the  golden  age 
for  the  common  people  of  the  United  States  and  particularly  for 
those  who  sought  the  virgin  western  areas.  Land  was  free  and  men 
were  free — except  for  the  dark  spot,  human  slavery,  which*  was 
already  forcing  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  bring  a  struggle  which  would  plunge  the  older  residents 
and  the  new  arrivals  alike  into  the  wrnrst  war  which  the  new7  wrorld 
had  yet  knowm,  one  of  the  most  terrible  conflicts  of  modem  times. 
But  for  the  moment  and  especially  for  the  immigrants  the  negro 
problem  was  of  minor  importance.  They  were  not  going  to  lands 
where  its  disturbing  influence  would  be  felt.  It  was  their  owrn  free¬ 
dom  and  that  of  their  sons  which  they  sought,  a  freedom  which  the 
old  world  had  not  given  them. 

Nor  was  the  New  World  to  deny  their  hopes.  Tragedies 
there  wrere  and  many  of  them.  Accidents  and  disease  took  heavy 
toll  in  America  as  in  all  frontier  areas  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  prospered  in  that  period  of  adolescence  through  which  the 
United  States  passed  in  the  years  between  1840  and  I860.  Wealth 
increased,  independence  increased,  a  solid  independence  resting  on 
individual  initative  and  a  high  degree  of  well  being.  There  were 
few  t>oor  and  fewer  rich. 

European  travelers  were  even  more  impressed  by  the  general 
prosperity  than  Americans  themselves.  To  the  enterprising  among 
the  latter,  prosperity  came  to  seem  a  matter  of  course.  A  British 
visitor  declared  on  his  return  "Travelers  are  not  infrequently  asked 
wrhat  feature  [of  the  United  States]  struck  them  most  favorably  in 
their  journey  through  the  country.  Looking  at  the  territory,  I  should 
certainly  answer,  its  wide  expanse  and  its  abundant  resources;  but 
looking  to  the  people,  I  should  say,  the  absence  of  pauperism. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  to  a  European  than  the  universal  appear¬ 
ance  of  respectability  of  all  classes  in  America.  You  see  no  rags, 
you  meet  no  beggars.” 
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Of  all  this  Richard  could  have  known  little  when  at  last  he 
and  his  family  stood  safe  on  the  wooden  docks  at  New  York.  He 
had  come  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  period  in  American  history 
which  was  to  see  the  greatest  movements  of  population  into  new 
lands  which  the  wrorid  has  ever  witnessed  and  a  rapidity  of  economic 
development  which  it  may  never  again  know.  He  came  without 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  ahead,  or  with  only  the  forw’arning 
which  a  devoted  brother  had  included  in  his  infrequent  letters. 
Something  of  conditions  in  the  new  world  he  had  known  too  from 
the  letters  sent  back  by  earlier  immigrants  and  from  the  meagre  re¬ 
ports  which  had  drifted  through  to  Wales  in  the  local  press.  But 
like  all  other  immigrants  of  the  time  he  had  in  all  but  negligible 
degree  set  his  face  toward  the  unknown,  better  acquainted  with  the 
limitations  of  the  life  he  knew,  than  of  the  hardships  of  existence 
in  the  new  world  he  sought.  He  left  resolved  to  discover  a  horizon 
of  life  broader  than  had  been  possible  in  the  cramped  hills  and 
more  cramped  society  of  his  native  land.  There  the  man  whose 
future  life  depended  on  his  hands  and  brain  had  an  average  wage 
of  nine  shillings  six  pence,  could  oniy  infrequently  allow  his  family 
to  know  the  taste  of  animal  food  and  could  not  it  seemed  hope  that 
the  future  would  give  them  a  better  lot. 

Richard  stood  on  the  dock  watching  the  baggage  as  it 
came  out  of  the  hold  and  the  cargo,  as  it  was  assorted  in  piles  be¬ 
longing  to  various  owners.  The  possessions  of  the  immigrants  were 
not  many.  Three  rough  chests,  a  sheet  within  which  was  tied  the 
inevitable  surplus  which  could  not  be  crowded  into  more  formal 
containers  and  a  large  copper  dough  trough  which  on  the  voyage 
had  served  as  cradle  for  the  baby  Jenkin,  these  were  the  worldly 
goods  of  the  family  which  stood  guard  over  the  items  as  one  by 
one  they  appeared  from  the  bowels  of  the  ship. 

When  the  last  chest  appeared  Richard  glanced  at  the  family 
and  then  at  a  row  of  "runners”  held  back  from  the  piles  of  baggage 
by  a  rope  barrier.  They  knew  their  men.  Where  has  not  this 
been  true  of  the  facile  persons  wffio  go  down  to  meet  those  who 
arrive  in  ships!  One  who  spoke  Welsh  called  to  him.  He  was, 
he  said,  the  representative  of  a  Friendly  Society.  He  would  help 
him  on  his  way.  The  family  wealth  wras  soon  loaded  on  a  wagon 
which  was  waiting  in  the  street  and  on  the  way  to  an  immigrants’ 
boarding  house. 

Arrived  there  the  runner  had  no  change  for  the  British  money 
which  Richard  offered  in  payment.  He  would  take  the  coin  to  get 
it  changed.  This  Richard  refused.  The  runner  threatened  to  call 
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in  the  police  but  finally  agreed  to  accompany  his  debtor  to  a  shop 
where  change  could  be  secured. 

It  was  close  to  six  o'clock  when  the  two  left  in  search  of  the 
money  changer.  They  passed  many  shops  which  were  still  open. 
Change  could  not  be  secured  there,  the  runner  insisted.  At  last 
many  blocks  away  they  entered  an  unprepossessing  house,  mounted 
to  the  second  floor  and  entered  a  room  which  bore  no  indication 
that  it  was  the  place  of  an  established  business. 

Richard  produced  his  gold  coin  and  the  proprietor  of  the  place 
after  conversation  in  English  with  the  runner  handed  to  the  latter 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  paper  bills  and  foreign  coins,  among 
the  latter  three  Spanish  dollars.  The  man  "counted  over"  what  had 
been  laid  out  "to  see  that  it  was  correct"  as  he  assured  Richard  in 
Welsh,  took  out  the  Spanish  dollars  as  payment  for  his  services 
and  promptly  disappeared  through  a  side  door.  The  proprietor 
feigned  astonishment,  Richard  protested  in  Welsh  which  the  shop¬ 
keeper  did  not  understand  or  feigned  inability  to  understand.  The 
remaining  bills  and  coins  the  victim  gathered  up,  put  in  his  pocket 
and  then  sought  the  street  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  the  "runner". 

Arrived  there  his  consternation  increased.  The  representative 
of  the  Friendly  Society  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  It  had  already 
been  twilight  when  the  family  had  arrived  at  the  boarding  house. 
When  the  father  had  left,  gas  jets  and  candles  wTere  already  being 
lighted  in  the  shop  windows.  It  wras  now  dark  but  for  the  pale 
spots  which  glowed  irregularly  around  the  "bright  lights"  of  the 
city.  He  knew  not  the  direction  of  the  boarding  house. 

The  tale  of  the  next  two  hours  as  he  wandered  the  ill-paved 
and  ill-lighted  streets  of  New  York,  ignorant  of  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  going,  and  ignorant  of  the  language  by  w'hich  he 
might  have  made  known  his  plight  to  those  passing  and  suffering 
from  the  increasing  chiJ!  of  the  December  night,  wras  later,  much 
later,  to  become  one  of  the  favorite  stories  which  Richard  was  called 
upon  to  recite  to  his  grandchildren.  It  had  then  lost  part  of  the 
tragedy  for  they  knew  that  the  story  had  a  happy  ending  and  pass¬ 
ing  years  mellow  even  the  most  poignant  sufferings.  But  at  the 
time  the  experience  wrung  his  soul  only  less  than  it  tried  the  souls 
of  the  despairing  family  which  waited  his  return  in  the  cheerless 
boarding  house  which  was,  for  the  moment,  home.  First  lesson 
in  the  land  of  the  free. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced.  Because  of  the  mishap 
which  had  caused  the  ship  to  turn  back  when  well  on  the  crossing 
and  because  of  the  hard  weather  encountered  on  the  second  voyage 
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the  family  had  landed  in  the  new  world  on  the  eighth  of  December, 
1844.  Winter  was  already  sweeping  down  upon  New  York.  In 
any  case  the  departure  from  the  coast  would  have  been  prompt  for 
their  destination  lay  still  another  thousand  long  miles  westward 
where  the  brother  waited.  But  now  the  trip  must  be  undertaken 
wath  all  possible  speed  for  when  ice  appeared  in  the  Erie  Canal 
traffic  would  come  to  an  end  and  the  immigrant  tide  to  the  westward 
must  stop. 

'  A  horse  drawn  wagon  trundled  their  goods  over  the  cobble- 
stoned  streets  of  New  York  to  the  steamship  landing  where  the  new¬ 
comers  boarded  what  was  to  them  a  magnificent  river  steamer  for 
their  first  experience  with  that  form  of  transportation.  It  was  a 
wood  burning  affair.  From  the  funnel  of  the  engine  ‘  showers  of 
sparks  descended  on  the  passengers  whenever  the  stokers  replenished 
the  fuel  or  stirred  the  contents  of  the  fire  box  to  get  up  greater 
pressure.  It  took  them  up  the  Hudson  through  country  which 
reflected  its  almost  two  hundred  years  of  agricultural  settlement. 
The  farm  buildings  were  solidly  constructed,  the  fields  were  fenced. 
Well  fed  cattle  munched  at  the  straw  stacks  or  ventured  into  the 
frosty  pasturelands  of  the  early  winter  for  stray  bits  of  still  green 
grass.  The  trip  was  another  of  the  unprecedented  experiences  of 
v/hich  the  family  had  had  so  many  in  the  weeks  last  past  and  of 
which  so  many  were  to  come.  Almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
into  the  country,  the  steamer  carried  them,  to  arrive  at  dusk  at 
Albany  the  inland  capital  of  New  York.  The  boat  trip  had  taken 
but  ten  hours.  It  had  cost  them  fifty  cents  a  head. 

Still  other  shifts  of  goods  and  persons  followed,  first  to  a  rail¬ 
road,  for  the  first  experience  of  such  travel.  The  "line”  carried 
them  sixteen  miles  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  The  speed  and  the 
rocking  of  the  cars  were  tremendous.  The  Erie  Canal  which  had 
already  done  so  much  to  open  up  the  west  was  going  through  one 
of  its  many  enlargements.  Double  locks  were  being  put  in  and 
this  stretch  was  temporarily  out  of  use.  Then  to  the  canal  boats, 
another  means  of  travel  new  to  them.  Long  narrow  craft  were 
these,  especially  built  for  the  canal  trade.  Some  were  mail  boats 
with  awnings  over  their  decks  under  which  well  dressed  passengers 
sat  reading  and  gossiping  in  the  warmer  middle  hours  of  the  day 
as  three  horses  drew  them  at  a  smart  trot  through  the  central  New 
York  farm  lands.  On  these  boats  meals  of  reputed  excellence  were 
served.  They  stopped  only  a  minute  at  each  lock  or  for  change 
of  horses.  Other  boats  for  freight  were  simpler  and  slower.  They 
came  eastward  heavy  laden  with  western  products  wheat,  corn,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  lumber  and  went  westward  usually  empty  or  partly 
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loaded,  riding  iiigh  out  of  the  water.  They  had  no  deck  awnings. 
The  passengers  brought  their  own  fare  or  purchased  it  at  the  stops 
in  town  or  from  hucksters  at  the  locks.  Immigrants  and  their  be¬ 
longings  were  features  of  their  cargo.  The  ‘'changes”  of  horses 
or  mules  not  in  use  were  housed  in  the  front  part  of  the  boats  which 
at  their  best  made  five  miles  in  an  hour  in  daylight  but  tied  up  at 
night.  On  one  of  these  humbler  craft  Richard  and  his  family 
embarked.  In  due  course  they  readied  Utica.  The  trip  from 
Albany  had  cost  three  dollars  a  head. 

Desire  could  not  speed  the  slow  moving  traffic  on  the  canal 
nor  control  the  increasing  cold  which  came  down  from  the  north¬ 
ward  and  at  Utica  progress  was  no  longer  possible.  Ice  filled  the 
canal.  The  boats  were  frozen  in  for  the  winter.  Even  had  the 
immigrants  been  able  to  reach  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  they  could  not 
have  gone  on  for  the  lake  boats  also  were  laid  up  until  spring. 

Fortune  had  not  favored  them  but  circumstances  which  might 
at  a  later  time  have  meant  disaster  were  made  less  forbidding  by 
the  rapid  growth  through  which  central  New  York  was  passing. 
The  eastward  traffic  on  the  canal,  still  a  marvel  to  the  people  of  the 
time,  the  stream  of  immigrants  who  were  finding  their  w7ay  across 
it  to  the  western  lands  and  the  urge  for  local  development  which 
these  stimulated  created  a  demand  for  labor  for  all  who  were  willing 
to  work.  Commerce  might  be  held  up  for  the  winter  but  there 
wras  still  work  to  do  to  prepare  for  next  year’s  activities. 

Makeshift  living  quarters  were  obtained  through  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  Welsh  families  of  the  community.  The  older  children  in 
the  winter  months  had  their  introduction  to  school.  The}7  soon 
had  a  small  vocabulary  of  English.  The  father  had  work.  Wages 
were  low  but  so  were  living  costs  and  the  next  spring  though  ready 
funds  were  dangerously  reduced  found  the  family  still  with  sufficient 
capital  to  continue  westward. 

Lake  traffic  would  soon  be  moving  again  and  the  canal  was  now 
free  from  ice  but  repairs  to  the  waterway  held  up  passage  between 
Utica  and  Rome.  Richard  hired  a  wagon  to  take  the  family  on  to 
the  latter  point.  He  had  been  distressed  by  failure  to  get  through 
to  Wisconsin  the  previous  fall  for  thus  a  winter's  wrork  in  clearing 
land  had  been  lost.  If  they  did  not  now  get  an  early  start  in  the 
spring  they  could  not  purchase  a  farm,  start  its  clearing,  and  plant 
crops  to  carry  them  over  the  next  winter.  It  was  still  no  season 
for  travel  in  an  open  w7agon  with  no  adequate  protection  against 
unfavorable  wreather  but  the  westward  movement  was  already  under 
way  and  they  must  move  with  its  tide. 
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The  trip  was  only  well  started  when  the  next  to  the  youngest 
child,  Nany,  fell  ill — a  bad  cold  passing  quickly  into  a  high  fever. 
The  sickness  grew  rapidly  worse  and  on  the  third  morning  on  the 
road  the  child  died.  The  family  hollowed  a  shallow  grave  in  the 
bank  at  the  roadside.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  a  group  of 
canal  boat  men  passed  them  taking  their  mules  westward  to  their 
boats  now  free  from  the  ice  at  Rome.  One  of  them  Richard  had 
known  in  the  work  he  had  done  at  Utica.  Not  realizing  the  catas- 
trophe  which  had  befallen  the  family  he  called  out  "Come  on  Dick, 
that  ain’t  Wisconsin,  this  ain’t  no  picnic”.  The  mother  burst  into 
a  paroxysm  of  weeping  and  the  gruff  talk  suddenly  stopped.  A 
son  answered  the  question  as  to  what  had  happened  and  the  silenced 
muleteers  went  on. 

The  grave  was  ready  now.  The  boys  had  lined  it  with  dry 
grass  gathered  from  the  adjoining  field  for  of  wild  flowers  there 
w'ere  yet  none.  The  little  body  was  laid  in  a  blanket  and  put  in 
its  last  resting  place.  The  father  said  a  prayer  for  his  four  year 
old,  folded  the  blanket  over  the  soft  brown  curls  to  protect  them 
from  the  soft  brown  earth  and  filled  in  the  hole.  The  boys  broke 
down  the  earth  from  the  bank  at  the  roadside  better  to  protect  the 
little  sister’s  resting  place.  The  w'agon  jarred  on  to  Rome.  From 
Rome  to  Buffalo  the  trip  was  again  by  canal. 

These  would  be  among  the  first  immigrants  going  w:est  by  the 
Great  Lakes  in  that  spring  of  1845.  Some  boats  had  already  gone 
out  but  the  service  was  irregular,  even  more  irregular  than  normally. 
The  captain  of  the  canal  barge  on  which  they  embarked  at  Rome 
warned  Richard  not  to  buy  his  new  passage  until  he  was  sure  the 
boat  was  to  sail  promptly.  Agents  would  tell  immigrants  the  ves¬ 
sels  they  represented  w’ere  about  to  w’eigh  anchor  and  get  them 
and  their  freight  aboard  although  the  take  off  might  be 
delayed  a  week  or  more.  It  mattered  nothing  to  the  owmers  of  the 
steamships  since  the  passengers  furnished  their  own  food.  Under 
such  circumstances  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor. 

Arrived  at  Buffalo,  Richard  found  the  advice  not  without  merit. 
He  wras  at  once  the  center  of  a  group  of  men  praising  the  accommo¬ 
dations  and  swiftness  of  the  steamers  for  which  they  worked,  all 
of  which  w’ere  declared  to  be  on  the  point  of  departure.  He  went 
to  the  docks  and  through  his  older  sons  located  a  captain  who 
assured  him  that  his  vessel  would  pull  out  at  noon.  The  baggage 
was  brought  down  by  which  time  it  was  evident  from  what  was 
going  on  aboard  that  the  captain’s  statement  wras  true.  The  fare 
was  paid  to  Milwaukee — four  dollars  a  person — for  a  voyage  which 
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on  the  average  took  a  week.  Passengers  furnished  their  own  meals, 
which  were  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  cheese,  and  water 
drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  itself. 

The  family  was  at  last  off  on  the  first  of  the  great  inland  seas 
over  which  they  -were  being  borne  almost  to  what  they  thought  to 
be  their  journey’s  end.  The  steamer  wras  a  w'ood  burner  and  at 
its  lake  ports  of  call  took  on  besides  its  pay  freight  great  piles  of 
cordwood  in  the  loading  of  which  the  new  passengers  were  glad 
to  help  the  sweating  crewr.  Cleveland,  already  a  booming  town, 
was  the  most  beautiful  stop.  Detroit  smaller,  low  lying,  wfith  a 
neglected  fort  was  less  attractive.  Then  came  the  St.  Clair  River 
with  its  broad  flats,  monotonous  except  for  its  thousands  of  wild 
ducks  and  geese.  Next  the  long  reach  to  the  island  at  Mackinaw  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  uninteresting  except  for  its  fortifications 
and  the  stories  of  border  conflicts  and  jealousies.  At  last  they 
turned  southward  toward  Milwaukee  and  the  land  of  dreams.  At 
the  end  the  voyage  had  lasted  eight  days. 

Dreams  seldom  come  true  and  the  best  ones,  never.  The 
arrival  at  Milwaukee  proved  no  exception  for  Richard  and  his 
family.  The  boat  drew  up  to  the  flimsy  docks  in  their  banks  of 
mud  wdiich  were  the  entrance  to  the  raw  western  town,  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  New  York,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee  they  seemed  to  stand — they  stood — in  sharp  decrescendo 
and  in  unwelcome  contrast  to  the  neatness,  comfort  and  security  of 
the  home  towm,  Llandyssul. 

Off  shore  the  town  had  looked  better  by  virtue  of  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  arrival  and  the  enchantment  of  distance.  The  morning  of 
early  May  gave  a  warmth  to  the  atmosphere  and  kept  spirits  higher 
than  at  the  landing  amid  the  dark  skies  and  bleak  winds  which 
had  greeted  them  at  New  York  in  the  previous  December.  But 
nearer  at  hand  Milwaukee  revealed  itself  an  uncouth  overgrown 
village.  Its  site  was  uneven.  A  thick  fog  hung  over  the  lowdands, 
the  city  especially  at  its  edges  was  disfigured  by  clusters  of  rude 
.shacks.  A  sluggish  river  divided  it  into  two  parts  of  almost  equal 
unattractiveness.  The  streets  w'ere  unpaved  and  at  points  made 
almost  impassible  by  the  recent  spring  rains.  Of  sidewalks  there 
were  none  except  rough  board  structures  before  the  chief  stores  and 
hotels.  They  were  sometimes  raised  above  the  street  level  on  tim¬ 
bers  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud.  It  was  a  mushroom  town.  Five 
years  before  the  population  had  been  1,712  but  it  now  boasted  about 
8,000.  Some  "good  buildings"  there  were,  the  product  of  the 
optimism  of  the  frontier  but  the  "city"  could  claim  few  attractions 
Was  this  the  America  for  whose  welcome  they  had  come  so  far? 
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Chapter  III  * 


WISCONSIN 

OUGH  country,  this  Wisconsin  to  which  Richard  had 
I  brought  his  young  family  in  this  spring  of  1845.  It  was 
“■***”  ^  still  chiefly  Indian  country.  Even  its  name  was  Indian. 
Ouisconsan  it  had  been  written  by  the  earlier  French  explorers,  and 
its  governor  and  part  of  the  press  when  Richard  arrived  still  spelled 
the  name  Wiskonsan.  Shortly  after,  the  Legislature  gave  official 
sanction  to  the  present  form. 

Only  eight  years  before,  Wisconsin  had  been  set  up  as  terri¬ 
torial  government  including  the  lands  later  to  become  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  a  part  of  the  Dakotas.  In  the  census  taken 
in  1836  there  were  listed  only  11,683  souls — most  of  them  in  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  territory  with  centers  of  population  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  in  the  lead  regions  of  the  souttrwest.  In  the  latter,  at 
Belmont  in  Iowa  county  which  then  contained  more  than  half  of  the 
population  of  the  state,  had  been  built  the  first  territorial  capitol. 

The  still  small  new  settlements  had  grown  rapidly  by  the  time 
of  Richard’s  advent  and  had  already  been  swept  by  speculation 
manias  and  banking  crises  such  as  seem  to  be  the  common  fate  of 
frontier  settlements.  A  wide  variety  of  enthusiasms  had  captured 
the  fancy  of  the  public  and  of  their  representatives  in  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  legislature.  The  Territory  had  been,  and  the  state  following 
it  continued  to  be  a  community  of  young  and  daring  men  confront¬ 
ing  the  wilderness  which  they  w’ere  prepared  to  conquer,  most  of 
them  with  little  more  than  their  hands.  They  had  their  eyes  on 
the  future,  often  the  far  future,  and  wrere  ready  to  sweep  aw'ay  any 
institutions  inherited  from  the  past  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
free  society  which  abundant  and  fertile  lands  seemed  to  make  a 
possibility  almost  within  their  sight. 

These  new’  westerners  would  create  a  new  democracy  out  of 
whole  cloth.  They  would  divide  up  the  forests  and  the  prairies 
into  political  units  which  would  be  given  vigor  and  stability  by 
the  very  enthusiasm  of  their  founders — all  this  to  public  advantage 
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and  to  that  of  their  own  rugged  individualism.  Differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  what  would  most  contribute  to  these  ends  did  not  fail  to 
rise  and  not  infrequently  contributed  acerbity  to  the  contests  on 
public  policy.  The  location  of  county  seats  promptly  split  com¬ 
munities  into  almost  warring  factions.  Seventeen  towns,  some  of 
them  existing  only  on  paper  and  in  the  imaginations  of  their  spon¬ 
sors,  had  supporters  in  the  struggle  for  the  choice  of  a  site  for 
the  permanent  capitol. 

Convinced  as  they  were  that  Wisconsin  was  the  promised  land, 
the  settlers  were  far  from  accepting  that  it  could  not  be  improved. 
They  would  carve  it  in  a  form  nearer  to  their  hearts’  desire  and  thus 
establish  betterments  wdiich  had  been  neglected  by  its  creator. 
Public  works  would  be  the  keystone  to  general  wTell-being.  Since 
capital  was  scarce,  they  would  create  it  by  legislative  fiat  and  thus 
speed  up  the  wrork  necessary  to  achievement  of  the  conditions  wrhich 
their  imaginations  painted  as  easily  to  be  wron.  The  local  public 
income  might  not  be  sufficient.  The  territorial  legislature  besought 
Congress  to  grant  money  to  build  a  canal  to  connect  the  Rock  River 
and  Lake  Michigan,  thus  to  join  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  shortly  after,  in  1839,  the  governor  had  asked  support 
of  improvements  for  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin,  thus  to  make  another 
"Lakes  to  Gulf"  highway. 

Betterment  in  the  conditions  of  man’s  existence  through  open¬ 
ing  of  new  lands  and  markets  was  not  the  only  end  to  be  sought. 
Even  more  fundamental  were  the  guarantees  of  individual  liberty 
and  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  Men  should  control  laws,  not 
laws,  men.  Here  were  "free  lands".  Those  who  had  settled  upon 
them  had  a  natural  right  to  their  possession.  If  the  government 
sold  public  land,  the  sale  should  be  a  formality  to  confirm  the 
rights  of  settlers  who  had  established  themselves  rather  than  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  might  dispossess  the  "rightful  owmer”  by  a  late 
comer  who  might  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  properties  upon  which 
the  first  settlers  had  already  spent  their  labor.  If  the  law  ran  the 
other  way,  then  the  people  should  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Thus  when  auctions  of  public  lands  were  held,  "specula¬ 
tors"  who  bid  against  claimants  by  possession  were  promptly  ducked 
in  the  nearby  stream  or  pond. 

Nor  should  the  law  limit  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  It 
was  time  to  abolish  the  chains  in  which  old  world  custom  and 
legislation  had  bound  the  citizen.  The  territorial  legislature  had 
promptly  brought  imprisonment  for  debt  to  an  end.  Every  man 
should  have  an  equal  right  in  the  determination  of  public  policy; 
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hence  shortly  before  Richard’s  arrival,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and 
also,  it  must  be  stated,  as  a  means  of  attracting  settlers,  the  suffrage 
had  been  granted  to  all  male  immigrants  of  full  age  who,  being 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  foreigners  who  had  declared  inten¬ 
tion  of  becoming  citizens,  should  have  lived  in  the  territory  for 
three  months.  Still  another  question  as  to  freedom  was  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  divide  the  small  electorate.  Was  human  bondage  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  territories?  It  had  appeared  sporadically  in 
even  Wisconsin  itself.  Could  it  be  tolerated  there  or  indeed,  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States?  Was  it  not  repugnant  to  all  "free 
men"  ? 

There  was  also  to  be  considered  another  freedom,  freedom  of 
the  mind,  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  universe. 
There  should  therefore  be  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  more,  a 
freedom  to  secure  the  education  which  alone  makes  possible  the 
full  realization  of  the  powers  of  freemen.  To  this  end,  the  am¬ 
bitious  territorial  legislature  of  1836  had  taken  action  to  establish 
eighteen  seminaries  and  universities  including  one  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth — and  this  for  its  constituents  then  numbering 
less  than  12,000  souls! 

Ambitions  such  as  these  were  fed  by  the  rapid  increase  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  population.  Wisconsin  was  a  lusty  infant 
growing  with  such  rapidity  that  each  legislature  found  that  the 
community  had  outgrown  the  circumstances  which  its  predecessors 
had  provided.  By  1838,  the  territory  had  18,149  inhabitants,  a 
fifty  percent  increase  in  two  years,  but  this  was  only  earnest  of  what 
was  to  come.  By  1840,  there  were  about  30,000  people  in  the 
territoiy,  in  1846,  the  year  after  Richard’s  arrival,  there  were 
155,277. 

Among  the  floods  of  settlers  who  came  to  conquer  the  new 
lands,  there  were,  of  course,  all  varieties  of  men.  The  college 
graduate  and  the  illiterate,  men  of  high  purposes  and  men  of  shifty 
character  whose  prejudice  against  the  law  had  other  reasons  than 
the  desire  for  wholesome  freedom,  came  with  the  flood.  There 
were  men  of  cultural  backgrounds  and  desires,  and  men  whose  sole 
desire  was  to  explore  the  country  for  their  material  advancement. 
All  struggled  with  the  hard  conditions  of  the  frontier.  Theirs, 
they  soon  learned,  was  a  land  of  promise  but  not  yet  the  promised 
land. 

Neither  in  private  nor  in  public  life  were  the  finer  phases  of 
life  characteristic.  Public  bodies  held  their  deliberations  all  too 
frequently  under  difficult  conditions  and  were  all  too  often  domi- 
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nated  by  the  boisterous,  roistering  elements  which  so  frequently 
dominate  frontier  communities.  Only  some  five  years  before  Rich¬ 
ard’s  arrival,  the  territorial  legislature  had  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Madison  which  had  been  made  the  capital  in  the  contest  with  its 
numerous  rivals.  The  conditions  under  which  its  work  wras  done 
mirror  the  circumstances  under  which  a  large  part  of  the  population 
still  lived.  The  "city”  had  difficulty  in  providing  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  representatives.  The  new  capitol,  the  construction  of 
which  had  been  marred  by  speculation  and  scandal,  wras  not  com¬ 
pleted.  The  floors  had  been  laid  with  "green  oak  boards  full  of 
ice”.  The  meeting  hall  wras  heated  by  a  single  fireplace  and  a  small 
stove.  After  a  few  days,  the  green  boards  near  the  stove  shrunk 
so  much  that  members  could  insert  their  fingers  between  them. 

A  drove  of  hogs  had  taken  possession  of  the  basement.  "They 
were  awfully  poor;  and  it  would  have  taken  twro  of  them,  standing 
side  by  side,  to  have  made  a  decent  shadow  on  a  bright  day.  But 
their  presence  gave  life  to  the  sessions”.  The  weather  was  cold. 
The  ink  froze  and  an  adjournment  was  taken  for  twenty  days  while 
a  member  bought  all  the  carpet  in  the  capital,  and  having  covered 
the  floor  of  the  hall  with  hay,  laid  the  covering  so  that  legislative 
duties  could  then  be  resumed  with  greater  comfort. 

The  debates  were  a  strange  mixture  of  language,  polished  and 
uncouth,  a  reflection  of  the  varied  social  strata  from  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  came.  Men  from  Buncombe,  anxious  to  show'  their  oratorical 
abilities  wasted  the  time  of  those  anxious  to  devote  themselves  to 
public  concerns.  There  was  plenty  of  drinking  and  profanity  and 
"stealing  was  carried  on  in  a  small  way”.  Men,  well  educated  and 
ignorant,  dignified  and  riotous,  temperate  and  drunken,  naive  and 
astute,  patriotic  and  self-seeking,  made  the  laws.  One  member  of 
the  lower  house  shot  a  colleague  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  in  the 
course  of  a  dispute,  only  to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury. 

Such  was  the  raw  community  working  its  rough  way  toward 
statehood,  to  which  the  letters  of  Jenkin  had  brought  Richard  and 
his  family  in  the  spring  of  1845. 
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Chapter  IV 
IXONIA 


^“ENKIN  had  met  the  family  at  the  dock;  he  had  had  word 
of  their  coming  and  had  been  waiting  three  days.  More 
than  two  years  had  passed  since  he  had  'gone  before”,  years 
in  which  he  had  met  the  rough  experience  of  the  frontier.  But  he 
had  found  himself,  and  had  accumulated  some  small  funds  with 
which  he  could  now  help  finance  the  joint  enterprise  of  establishing 
the  new  arrivals. 

At  last  the  "promised  land"  was  almost  on  the  horizon.  A 
wagon  was  hired  to  carry  the  now  reunited  group  on  its  journey 
and  before  night  they  were  jarring  westward  on  mud  highways 
alternating  with  "corduroy  roads"  made  of  willow  saplings  laid 
crossways  over  marsh  strips  w'hich  otherwise  would  have  been  im¬ 
passable.  The  oxen  pulled  them  slowly  through  the  "chuck-holes" 
characteristic  of  frontier  highways  after  the  spring  rains.  At  times 
the  wheels  sank  almost  to  the  hubs  and  the  jarring  threatened  to 
scatter  both  baggage  and  children  on  the  side  of  the  route.  The 
"road"  w'as  execrable,  often  little  more  than  a  trail  between  the 
sparse  "settlements". 

Night  found  them  at  a  typical  Wisconsin  ini  .  It  had  a  main 
log  building  about  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size,  divided  by  a 
part-way  partition,  into  a  bar  and  sitting  room,  the  former  flanked 
by  a  huge  mud-plastered  fireplace.  A  door  in  the  rear  gave  into  a 
dining  room  and  behind  that  were  sleeping  rooms — in  fact,  crude 
dormitories  divided  into  separate  quarters  for  the  men  and  for  the 
women  and  children.  At  one  side  wrere  the  usual  outdoor  oven  and 
earth-covered  root  cellar. 

The  supper,  though  simple,  was  plentiful  and  cheap  as  might  be 
expected  where  vegetables  except  potatoes  and  root  crops  were  out 
of  season,  but  where  flour  sold  at  a  cent  a  pound,  beef  at  four  cents, 
and  pork  at  five.  Living  was  cheap,  a  source  of  satisfaction  at  the 
moment  but  a  fact  which  the  family  would  less  approve  of  when 
once  they  themselves  became  producers  of  the  staples  of  subsistence 
upon  the  market  for  which  their  own  vrell-being  would  so  greatly 
depend. 
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The  journey  was  promptly  renewed  the  next  morning  and  on 
May  12,  they  were  at  Ixonia,  then  a  "town”  existing  on  the  map 
more  than  in  reality.  It  was  at  the  edge  of  settlement. 

Jenkin  had  had  a  job  at  a  lumber  camp  in  the  nearest  town, 
Oconomowoc,  where  a  primitive  sawmill  had  been  erected.  But 
this  he  temporarily  gave  up.  The  brothers  left  the  family  at  the 
house  of  another  settler  in  Ixonia,  and  took  a  trip  through  the 
country  to  make  their  selection  of  government  land.  Green  foreign¬ 
ers,  only  one  of  them  speaking  a  halting  English,  they  passed 
through  the  open  prairies  of  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  discouraged  by  the  emptiness  of  "The  desert  lands  that  would 
not  grow  a  horse  switch”.  No  settlements  were  found  on  these 
'  "desolate  wastes”  and  none,  they  felt,  ever  would  be.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  Ixonia  and  the  Rock  River  bottom  and  picked  out  "three 
forties”  for  which  they  paid  the  going  government  price  $1.25 
per  acre. 

The  land  was  covered  writh  the  heaviest  growth  of  oak,  eim, 
and  basswood,  a  stand  so  dense  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  tree  must  be 
chopped  down  to  see  the  sky.  A  part  was  stony — but  not  so  stony 
as  the  familiar  Welsh  acres,  and  stones  seemed  to  assure  that  the 
land  had  an  element  of  strength.  The  surrounding  districts  were 
low,  but  that  to  them,  assured  that  they  were  well  watered.  They 
did  not  foresee  that  the  marsh  lands  would  bring  a  plague  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  with  them  the  plague  of  malaria  -which  would  mean 
a  yearly  wracking  of  their  bodies  by  "fever  and  ague”.  That  plague 
they  were  to  seek  to  conquer,  usually  in  vain,  by  the  remedies  then 
locally  in  favor.  These  included  Indian  colaagogue,  Wahoo  bitters, 
prickly  ash  syrup,  and  boneset  tea.  Later  these  remedies  were 
gradually  replaced  by  heavy  doses  of  the  more  orthodox  quinine. 

At  best,  a  home  established  here  would  bear  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  comfortable  one  which  the  family  of  husky  youngsters  had 
left  in  Wales.  Here  were  no  neatly  thatched  cottages  and  barns  with 
the  simple  luxuries  which  the  old  world  had  given.  Here  was  no 
spring  house,  no  garden  close,  nothing  to  suggest  to  the  housewife 
that  simple  civilization  which  Europe  had  brought  to  the  door  of 
even  the  lowliest  of  the  immigrants  who  w-ere  now  pouring  into 
the  "west”. 

There  were  no  stone  fences — no  fences  at  all — to  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  homestead  lands.  No  gorse  and  heather  would 
color  the  neighboring  hills;  indeed  there  were  no  hills  like  those 
of  Wales,  only  the  slightly  rolling  heavily  timbered  land  of  the 
Rock  River  valley  stretching  away  in  all  directions. 
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Still  the  new  surroundings  were  to  have  their  own  attractions. 
Pasque  flowers  were  already  blooming — past  their  prime  indeed — 
wild  phlox,  shooting  stars,  anemonies  and  violets  soon  did  their 
best  to  show  that  even  rough  lands  do  not  lack  for  charm.  There 
were  no  skylarks  to  herald  in  the  spring,  but  robins  which  recalled 
their  English  cousins,  were  already  in  the  trees,  red-winged  black¬ 
birds  would  soon  be  cackling  in  the  marshes.  Indeed,  the  forest 
would  bring  them  bird  friends  in  greater  number  and  variety  than 
they  had  ever  known. 

Payment  for  the  farm  at  $1.25  per  acre  still  left  a  small  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  brothers’  hoards.  A  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  cows  were 
bought,  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  farm  tools.  When  these  in  turn 
were  paid  for,  there  remained  in  cash  one  gold  sovereign  to  start 
life  with — two  men,  the  mother  and  six  children,  of  whom  the  oldest 
was  not  yet  fifteen.  Where  little  has  been  done,  there  is  much 
to  do.  Work  aplenty  w'as  at  hand  for  everyone.  The  three 
"forties”  of  government  land  had  never  heard  the  ring  of  an  ax. 

The  uncle  now  sought  his  job  in  the  sawmill  again,  but  he 
had  been  replaced.  He  secured  work  in  another  mill  deeper  in  the 
forest.  It  lay  beyond  the  line  of  settlement  and  he  slept  in  the 
rough  shed  which  housed  the  saws.  His  pay  was  the  only  source  of 
ready  cash  to  tide  the  family  over  till  the  time  when  their  own  crops 
could  furnish  them  food  and  perhaps  something  to  sell  in  exchange 
for  things  from  the  outside  world.  He  blazed  a  trail  six  miles 
through  the  hardwood  by  which  he  returned  to  his  people  on  week¬ 
ends.  He  left  them  early  on  Monday  mornings  to  return  only  on 
Saturday  evening,  passing  to  the  town  on  the  way  and  always  bring¬ 
ing  his  wages  to  the  common  chest  along  with  the  essential  '"store 
goods”  and  a  remembrance  for  the  youngsters.  It  was  usually  the 
barber  pole  or  horehound  candy  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  frontier 
children. 

Save  as  they  would,  his  wages  could  not  furnish  the  simple 
clothing  and  rough  food  necessary  for  nine  persons.  The  crops 
hastily  planted  in  the  rough  clearings  could  not  be  expected  to  yield 
well,  nor  did  they.  By  midsummer,  it  was  painfully  evident  that 
the  family  could  not  "winter”  on  its  own  resources.  The  brothers 
made  a  trip  to  Oconomowoc  to  try  a  new  plan  to  improve  their  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Jenkin,  acting  as  interpreter,  laid  their  case  before 
the  "York  State  Yankee”  who  ran  the  general  store.  He  told  the 
story  of  the  brave  venture  in  search  of  freedom,  the  bright  hopes 
for  the  future,  the  gloomy  realities  of  the  present.  Was  it  keen 
business  intuition  or  the  milk  of  human  kindness  which  flows  so 
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generously  in  all  pioneer  communities,  or  both,  which  prompted 
the  merchant’s  response.  "Welshman”,  he  said,  addressing  himself 
to  the  ununderstanding  Richard,  "Go  back  and  go  to  chopping. 
Set  your  family  to  chopping.  Chop,  chop,  chop,  all  summer  and 
all  fall,  and  in  the  winter  too.  Make  logs  and  more  logs  as  I  direct, 
and  then  wrhen  winter  comes  and  the  snow  is  deep  enough,  you  can 
snake  the  logs  onto  the  ice  in  Rock  River  and  when  it  breaks  up 
in  the  spring,  the  logs  will  float  down  to  my  mill  and  I  will  settle 
for  them.  Meanwhile,  I’ll  furnish  you  flour  and  salt  to  your  need. 
It  may  be  cornmeal  flour  part  of  the  time  but  I’ll  guarantee  you 
enough  bread  and  salt.”  He  had  spoken  with  sudi  vehemence  that 
Richard  did  not  know  whether  the  case  had  been  won  or  lost. 
Seeing  that  he  had  not  been  understood,  the  "Yankee”  turned  to 
Jenkin,  "Tell  him  that.”  Few  messages  which  Richard  ever  re¬ 
ceived  were  more  welcome  than  that  w'hich  the  translation  carried. 

Through  the  week,  the  father  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
his  older  sons,  kept  the  wmods  ringing  with  their  axes.  The  uncle 
came  only  on  week-ends  and  no  work  could  be  done  on  the  Lord’s 
day  even  under  such  stress  of  necessity  as  the  family  faced.  But 
every  effort  must  be  given  to  making  the  farm  a  going  concern, 
for  the  first  season  had  been  all  but  lost.  So  every  nerve  was 

j 

strained  to  reduce  the  forest  to  tillable  land  for  the  next  year.  The 
trees  came  down,  the  logs  w'ere  piled,  the  "clearing"  grew  though 
the  stumps  left  it,  at  best,  in  sorry  condition  for  farm  crops.  On 
other  land,  the  trees  were  not  felled  but  girdled  so  that  the  sun¬ 
light  might  at  least  reach  the  crops  later  to  be  sowm  between  the 
trunks.  Then  the  undergrowth  wras  chopped  out  and  piled  against 
the  time  when  it  would  burn  more  effectively. 

These  were  poor  and  ineffective  measures  for  making  a  farm, 
but  they  v/ere  in  accord  with  the  habits  of  the  time — in  accord  with 
necessities.  The  stumps  for  years  "would  impede  effective  culti¬ 
vation,  the  roots  would  make  proper  plowing  impossible.  Wheat 
would  have  to  fight  for  place  with  the  ragweed,  cocklebur,  thistles 
and  smartweed  which  seemed  to  think  that  now  the  forest  under¬ 
growth  was  gone,  they  were  rightful  heirs  to  the  land.  Corn  was 
planted  in  irregular  rows  and  hoed  among  the  still  stubborn  stumps 
and  roots.  It  seemed  to  do  better  than  the  wheat  as  if  it  relied 
on  its  American  birthright  to  give  it  place.  Poor  crops  would  re¬ 
sult  for  season  after  season  not  because  work  was  not  lavished  upon 
them,  but  for  all  the  sweat  and  muscle  spent  to  make  it  do  so,  the 
forest  refused  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Poor  crops  they  might  be, 
but  they  would  be  sufficient  to  yield  the  immigrants’  simple  fare 
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and  still  leave  over  something  for  the  amenities  and  something 
to  be  spent  to  make  the  next  year’s  struggle  more  effective. 

Wood  for  winter  was  worked  up  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees  too  small  for  logs  and  from  the  best  formed  trunks,  logs 
were  squared  for  the  house  which  must  shelter  the  family  before  the 
wdnter  closed  in.  By  midsummer,  the  timbers  were  ready  for  the 
homestead.  The  country  w?as  scoured  over  a  wide  area  to  get  help 
for  the  raising  bee  in  which  combined  efforts  of  men  did  what  the 
strength  of  Richard  and  the  boys  could  not  do  alone.  The  frame¬ 
work  complete,  the  family  moved  in  from  the  temporary  quarters 
at  the  house  of  tha  nearest  neighbor.  Nowr  came  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  practical  carpentering.  Home-made  doors  must  be  fashioned 
and  window'  frames  shaped.  Greatest  of  problems  was  tire  roof  for 
which  none  of  the  familiar  thatching  materials  wrere  easily  at  hand. 
Of  wood  for  shingles — did  they  learn  how'  to  split  them  off — there 
wras  abundance,  but  for  the  first  four  months  the  roof  was  a  make¬ 
shift  one  of  bassw'ood  bark  which  effectively  kept  the  sunlight  out 
but  let  through  most  of  the  rain. 

Fall  brought  a  greater  sense  of  security  and  indeed,  the  reality 
of  security.  Life  could  take  on  more  of  the  dear  routine  which 
makes  existence  sufferable.  With  the  coming  of  cold  w'eather,  the 
children  took  up  their  schooling.  English  wrords  began  to  find 
their  w?ay  into  the  household  vocabulary  to  the  pride  and  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  the  father.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  proud  that  his  family 
w’as  fitting  itself  into  its  new  environment,  on  the  other  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  danger  of  the  new  speech  for  his  ambition  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  children’s  children  should  remain  staunchly  Welsh  in 
culture  and  in  speech. 

On  Christmas  Eve  another  daughter  arrived,  Ellen.  She 
brought  another  call  for  greater  effort,  another  mouth  to  feed  and 
another  soul  to  start  on  its  way.  Nor  wxis  this  the  last  of  similar 
responsibilities.  Jane,  James  and  at  last  Enos,  who  was  to  be  the 
youngest  son,  swelled  to  ten  the  list  of  children  who  must  be  started 
on  their  w’ay  through  life. 

Through  the  first  of  these  years  when  mastery  of  the  farmstead 
raced  with  the  demands  of  the  growfing  family  for  foodstuffs,  the 
battle  was  made  easier  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been,  because 
Jenkin  continued  ioyally  to  turn  over  his  earnings  into  the  slender 
common  treasury.  His  wuges  pieced  out  the  meagre  family  purse. 
Nearer  to  the  children  in  age  than  the  parents,  he  came  to  stand 
toward  them  in  the  position  of  an  older  brother,  or  perhaps  still 
closer,  almost  in  the  position  of  a  foster  father  of  the  old  Celtic 
tradition. 
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His  life  was  merged  in  the  family  life.  He  had  closed  his 
thoughts  to  a  family  of  his  own — to  devote  himself  to  the  children 
who  blessed  as  they  weighed  down  with  responsibility,  the  elder 
brother  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  Could  that  brother  alone  have 
fed  the  hungry  mouths  of  his  children  even  v/ith  the  coarse  fare  of 
the  frontier?  One  can  not  answer,  for  the  uncle’s  labor  supplied 
whatever  gap  there  might  have  been  and  made  possible  some  few 
of  those  things  beyond  the  margin  of  subsistence  for  gaining  which 
the  great  adventure  had  been  undertaken. 

He  still  worked  at  the  sawmill,  still  followed,  Mondays  and 
Saturdays,  the  footpath  he  had  blazed  through  the  six  miles  of  lonely 
woodland,  still  brought- back  the  news  from  the  outside  v/orld  which 
he  gathered  during  the  week,  the  weekly  paper  with  its  stories  of 
broadening  opportunities  and  the  Welsh  magazine  "Y  Drych”  with 
its  comfort  in  religion  and  news  of  the  homeland.  Memory  of  that 
far  country  was  already  fading  for  the  children  but  always  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  older  generation,  always  bright  wdth  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  retrospect. 

To  the  older  boys  and  girls  the  uncle  told  the  tale  of  the  rail¬ 
road’s  pushing  westward,  of  the  steamboat’s  conquests  of  rivers  and 
oceans,  of  the  rising  tide  of  immigrants  of  which  their  own  family 
was  a  part,  sweeping  into  the  west  to  win  freedom,  economic,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  intellectual.  It  was  a  movement  greater  than  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  a  search  for  the  promised  land  as  inspiring  as  that 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  but  a  thousand  times  more  vast. 
It  would  transform  the  wilderness  into  homes  of  men,  destroy 
classes,  and  give  a  call  for  leadership  such  as  the  world  had  never 
known.  He  might  not  live  to  see  this  longed  for  fruition,  but 
the  children  would.  It  was  their  privilege  and  duty  to  prepare 
themselves  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  this  great  new  world  in 
which  they  were  to  live. 

One  Saturday  in  February,  the  uncle  returned  to  the  home¬ 
stead  unwell.  He  went  to  bed  but  Monday  morning  protested  that 
he  was  not  ill  enough  to  keep  him  from  work.  He  was  needed  at 
the  mill,  and  in  addition  his  wages  could  ill  be  spared  by  the  family. 
Both  duties  called  him.  He  would  be  all  right,  and  he  struck  off 
through  the  woods.  The  next  Saturday  the  children  waited  expect¬ 
antly  for  his  coming,  the  older  ones  anxious  for  the  news,  the 
younger  for  his  stories  and  his  sweetmeats.  No  uncle  came.  Mon¬ 
day  a  message  arrived.  He  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  mill. 

Richard  set  off  at  once.  Why  had  the  message  been  delayed 
so  long?  Had  the  illness  at  first  been  less  threatening?  What 
could  the  doctor  hope  to  do?  These  questions  swam  through  his 
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brain  as  he  picked  his  way  over  the  blazed  trail  and  as  he  sat  by 
the  bed  on  which  lay  the  fever-wracked  frame  of  one  who  already 
seemed  hardly  his  living  brother.  Life  already  did  little  more  than 
flicker.  It  would  cnl)  be  a  matter  of  hours.  The  dry  lips  of  the 
sufferer  could  speak  but  few  words.  Short  sentences  of  cheer  and 
leave-taking  they  were.  Neither  brother  doubted  that  the  end  must 
come  nor  that  it  was  near. 

Jenkin’s  hand  sought  that  of  the  older  man  to  show  more  fully 
by  its  tender  pressure  the  feeling  which  the  disease  and  grief  would 
not  let  the  voice  express.  He  had  been  so  full  of  hope,  so  confi¬ 
dent  of  what  the  new  world  had  to  offer  to  those  to  whom  the  old 
had  dealt  its  privileges  so  sparingly!  He  had  wanted  to  help  win 
for  those  children  who  were  not  his  own  but  which  he  had  indeed 
made  his  very  own,  the  opportunities  which  he  and  the  older  brother 
had  been  granted  in  such  scant  measure.  He  had  put  his  life  into 
it,  but  it  was  too  short  a  life.  Why  must  it  end?  There  was  no 
longer  strength  for  discussion,  nor  need  for  it.  He  longed  to  be 
near  the  children,  now  in  fact,  so  near  and  yet  so  far  away.  His 
.fingers  picked  at  the  bedcovers  and  summoning  his  remaining 
strength,  he  said,  '  Dear  Brother,  bury  me  in  sight  of  the  house”, 
and  "Let  the  text  be  'Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.’  ” 
A  fewr  minutes  more  and  he  was  gone. 

The  frontier  brooks  no  delay  and  courts  no  formal  ceremony. 
Richard  left  the  cold  room,  went  to  the  mill  where  the  saw  sang  its 
strident  tune  as  it  plowed  through  the  oak  logs  which,  for  the  time, 
were  one  of  the  dependable  cash  crops  having  a  ready  market  in 
Milwaukee  and  the  towns  eastward.  He  told  the  owmer-manager  the 
outcome,  bought  some  rough  boards  for  the  coffin,  borrowed  a  horse 
and  cart  and  started  home  with  the  body. 

The  box  was  shaped,  the  last  resting  place  dug  beneath  the 
great  oaks  still  standing  on  a  knoll  near  the  homestead.  The  body 
was  lowered,  die  grave  closed.  Only  the  family  were  at  the  burial, 
red-eyed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  loss.  No  minister  said  the  last 
word  of  comfort,  no  choir  chanted  a  requiem.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  his  following,  frail  wife  and  adolescent  family,  Richard, 
with  haxdly  a  falter  in  his  voice  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of  the  de¬ 
parted  brother  and  the  family.  In  a  strong  voice,  he  read  from 
the  Great  Book  messages  of  courage  and  comfort  closing  with  the 
chosen  text,  "Though  He  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.” 

Then  followed  a  heartfelt  prayer  of  thanks.  This  man  had  not 
died,  his  spirit  lived  in  those  now  gathered  ’round  his  grave.  His 
was  a  life  which  typified  the  fortitude  and  love  which  pushed  back 
all  frontiers,  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  His  was  that  im- 
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mortal  spirit  which  it  is  given  to  man  to  pass  on  to  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  by  example  ciuite  as  truly  as  by  fatherhood.  His  was  the 
life  of  sacrifice  through  which  as  with  the  Phoenix  of  old,  one  life 
is  ended  only  because  it  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  better  life. 
This  was  the  victory  over  death.  The  prayer  ended  with  a  note  of 
triumph. 

Once  back  within  the  cottage,  the  tension  broke.  The  family 
wept  beneath  the  weight  of  its  poignant  grief.  Pie  who  was  now 
its  only  support  went  to  the  fireplace  in  which  flames  now  flickered 
out  as  if  in  repetition  of  the  life  story  that  day  ended.  His  hand 
gripped  the  rude  mantelpiece,  he  wavered  and  then  the  strong  frame 
broke.  He  fell  to  the  floor  and  the  mind  righted  itself  only  in  deep 
unconsciousness. 

Those  who  break  the  wilderness  can  not  despair.  Every  mis¬ 
fortune  must  be  a  stimulus  to  greater  physical  effort  and  a  call  to 
renewal  of  high  endeavor.  The  daily  tasks  fill  up  the  v/aking 
hours.  Opportunity  must  be  met,  not  waited  for,  and  nature  must 
be  mastered,  not  be  master.  The  next  season  and  its  struggles,  not 
the  past  and  its  disappointments  must  be  given  the  attention  of  mind 
and  body.  The  little  mound  on  the  knoll  in  the  spring  and  summer 
days  became  a  meeting  place  for  the  gentle  mother  and  her  children 
where  the  story  of  the  blessed  life  which  it  commemorated  was  told 
and  retold.  It  was  a  place  for  inspiration,  not  for  regrets;  the 
memories  it  recalled  spurred  on  to  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  each 
new  day. 

A  heart  hungry  for  the  family  life  which  was  denied  him  had 
taken  to  itself  its  nearest  kinsfolk.  It  had  braved  the  wilderness 
for  them,  it  had  showm  the  way.  In  the  soul  of  this  man  had  willed 
up  great  longings  which  for  him  sould  not  be  gratified  but  which 
he  had  struggled  to  make  possible  for  others.  In  the  prime  of  his 
ambition  he  had  been  ruthlessly  cut  dowrn.  The  far  ideal  which 
he  had  pictured  for  those  dearest  to  him,  fate  had  not  privileged 
him  to  see  realized.  He  had  spent  himself  in  struggle  with  wild, 
cruel,  cold  surroundings,  in  a  strange  land  w'here  a  strange  speech 
cramped  the  fellowship  which  others  even  on  the  frontier  might 
enjoy.  Strained  by  exposure  and  hardships,  he  had  been  stricken 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Yet  his  had  been  the  victor)',  a  victory 
shared  by  how  many  of  those  brave  men  and  women  of  whom  it 
might  in  truth  be  said,  they  died  that  others  might  live. 

Still  though,  it  often  seems  that  many  of  us  are  dealt  with  like 
the  clay  and  straw  of  which  bricks  are  made,  "out  of  the  mud  and 
scum  of  things,  always,  always  something  sings.”  Civilization  does 
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go  onward,  not  backward.  That  it  may  do  so,  all  of  us,  in  our  best 
moments,  make  willing  sacrifice.  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him.”1 

Hard  work,  the  frontier  gospel,  little  by  little,  was  creating  a 
new  civilization  in  the  wilderness.  The  margin  above  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  was  narrow^  but  there  was  a  margin.  A  social  surplus  was 
gradually  being  accumulated.  The  progress  achieved  in  any  pioneer 
community  is  not  easy  of  measurement  and  it  often  seemed  discour- 
agingly  small  from  year  to  year  to  those  whose  efforts  brought  it 
about.  There  are  few  written  records  of  the  advance — and  those 
of  the  meagerest  sort  such  as  are  carried  in  the  bald  figures  of  the 
early  censuses. 

Thus  the  "Social  Statistics"  gathered  in  1850,  five  years  after 
Richard’s  arrival,  showed  that  the  "free  inhabitants"  of  the  town  of 
Ixonia  had  developed  real  estate  reported  as  worth  $40,350  and  held 
personal  property  of  a  value  of  $5,174.  They  raised  $600  in  cash 
taxes  plus  $400  road  tax  which  the  citizens  "worked  out".  As 
"school  tax  income"  $348  were  set  aside  from  which  five  schools 
with  100  pupils  and  five  teachers  wTere  supported.  There  were  no 
libraries  or  newspapers.  One  church,  of  the  German  Baptist  faith, 
had  been  established  with  property  valued  at  $100  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  seventy-five  people. 

Richard  had  "prospered"  even  in  his  first  five  years.  Of  his 
120  acres  of  land,  thirty  were  listed  as  "improved"  in  1850.  His 
farm  bought  from  the  government  for  $150  was  assessed  for  $1500. 
He  had  $40  worth  of  farm  implements,  three  milch  cows,  four 
working  oxen,  eleven  sheep  and  ten  swine.  In  the  year  last  past, 
he  hid  raised  100  bushels  of  wheat,  fifty  of  Indian  corn,  200  of 
oats,  fifty  of  Irish  potatoes  and  thirty  of  buckwheat.  Twenty-four 
tons  of  hay  had  been  gathered  and  his  dairy  had  yielded  300  pounds 
of  butter.  His  farm  was  still  somewhat  below  the  average  for  the 
neighborhood  in  size,  value  and  production,  but  he  was  making 
headway.  His  family  was  profiting  by  such  slim  social  advantages 
as  the  frontier  offered.  The  five  older  children  had  attended  tire 
local  school.  All  this  was  still  only  a  beginning,  but  the  salt  and 
meal  fare  of  the  first  winter  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  land  of 
promise  w'as  bringing  the  greater  freedom  which  he  had  sought. 

The  future  continued  to  glow.  The  isolation  of  the  first  years 
was  disappearing.  The  territory  was  "filling  up".  Forests  were 
coming  down,  -wheat  and  corn  fields  were  taking  their  place.  The 

lThis  is  the  inscription  in  Welsh  on  the  tombstone  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
in  the  graveyard  in  Ixonia.  The  plot  was  later  deeded  to  the  town  by 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  the  older  brother. 
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family  now  had  neighbors  within  a  mile,  and  neighbors  usually 
had  large  families  or  set  about  having  them.  Population  of  school 
age  was  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  adults.  A  new 
schoolhouse  was  built  and  a  teacher  "hired”  to  teach  the  younger 
children  and,  when  farm  work  permitted,  the  older  ones  as  well. 
These  were  the  days  of  spelling  schools,  singing  schools,  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  debates  and  speaking  contests  with  "teams”  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  districts.  Youngsters  who  had  never  been  outside  the  county 
settled  questions  ranging  from  the  never  ending  problem  "Which 
is  Mightier,  the  Pen  or  the  Sword?”  to  "Should  slavery  be  excluded 
from  the  Territories?" 

The  school  board,  anxious  to  encourage  higher  education, 
shortly  appropriated  ten  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
school  "Library”.  How  proud  was  Richard’s  oldest  son  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  purchase  for  the  school  on  his  next  annual  trip  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  with  the  ox  team,  carrying  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  and  a 
couple  of  pigs,  the  first  "literature"  beyond  the  Bible  and  the 
school  texts,  which  had  entered  many  of  the  homes  in  the  com¬ 
munity, — through  which  the  new  books  began  at  once  to  "circulate" 
vigorously.  The  full  list  we  have  not,  but  it  included  a  volume 
bound  in  red  with  gilt  lettering,  called  "The  Story  of  the  Great 
West”,  Page’s  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching",  and  Goodrich’s 
"Plistory  of  Greece”. 

The  school  became  the  social  center  of  the  frontier  and  the 
great  solvent  of  national  prejudices.  Around  the  Welsh  settlement 
which  had  in  the  course  of  years,  built  itself  up  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  Richard  and  Jenkin  were  pioneers,  were  others  of  Nor¬ 
wegians,  Germans  and  Irish.  They  split  into  many  branches,  not 
only  in  nationality,  but  in  religion  and  in  politics.  There  were  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants,  and  among  these  latter,  Lutherans,  Presby¬ 
terians,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  "Free  Thinkers”.  There  were 
Whigs,  Free  Soilers,  Abolitionists,  Prohibitionists  and  Democrats. 
But  they  all  met  on  common  ground  in  the  school  house.  There 
was  no  national,  sectarian,  or  political  difference  w'hich  did  not  fall 
before  the  spelling  bee  and  the  speaking  contests.  The  frontier  it¬ 
self  was  a  training  for  democracy  and  the  schoolhouse  was  its 
university. 

In  these  years  too,  new  features  of  the  life  of  the  world  were 
making  their  way  westward  to  affect  the  village  of  Ixonia.  Postal 
service  was  improved  and  came  to  broaden  all  horizons.  The  post¬ 
man  at  first,  regularly  traveled  on  horseback,  the  roads  being  too 
unreliable  for  wheels.  He  arrived  Saturdays  at  Squire  Smith’s  groc- 
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ery,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Richard’s  home.  One  of  the  younger 
boys  made  the  trip  regularly — trying  to  be  there  to  see  the  postrider 
throw  the  mail- bag  to  the  store  porch. 

It  was  only  a  trickle,  the  mail  that  came  to  the  community,  but 
a  trickle  that  measured  the  contact  of  the  community  with  the  out¬ 
side  world.  It  was  made  up  of  a  small  package  of  letters  chiefly 
from  ''the  folks  back  home”  in  foreign  lands,  a  few  religious  'week¬ 
lies,  and  a  few  monthlies  for  the  better  established — all  these,  in 
majority,  in  foreign  tongues.  For  Richard,  among  these  came 
Y  Drych,  (The  Mirror,)  the  paper  published  in  New  York  for 
Welsh  immigrants,  and  Y  Ymofyniedydd,  (The  Inquirer)  a  liberal 
religious  publication  from  Wales  itself. 

There  was  also  one  heavy  roll  of  newspapers  or  of  a  newspaper, 
"The  New  York  Tribune”.  This  wras  "college,  opera,  theater,  li¬ 
brary,  political  platform,  civil  reformer”  and  for  some  families, 
"church  and  gospel  combined”.  Well  it  might  be,  for  it  was  the 
Tribune  of  Horace  Greeley  in  his  best  years,  contributed  to  by  such 
as  Margaret  Fuller,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Fmerson,  Bryant,  Parkman,  Thoreau,  and  N.  P.  Willis.  When  in 
later  times  has  a  newspaper  collected  such  a  galaxy! 

Roads  also — roads  somewhat  worthy  of  the  name — were  creep¬ 
ing  out  into  the  frontier  to  replace  the  quagmires  which  once  w^ent 
by  the  name  of  highways  and  which  made  travel  in  wret  w’eather, 
and  particularly  for  wheeled  vehicles,  so  high  a  gamble.  In  time 
there  came  a  "plank  road”  from  Milwaukee  to  Watertown — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty-five  miles!  The  timber  cut  off  of  the  right  of  way 
was  saw^ed  into  planks  or  turned  into  charcoal  to  make  a  roadbed 
to  be  maintained  by  charges  at  toll  gates.  The  world  was  coming 
nearer. 

Still  later,  the  older  brothers  piloted  the  little  ones  to  the  town 
where  formerly  had  been  only  the  saw-mill  and  the  "general  store,” 
to  see  the  "train”  come  in.  A  great  wheezing,  puffing-steam  mon¬ 
ster  wdth  a  chimney  like  a  funnel,  more  inhuman  than  anything  their 
imaginations  had  conjured  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  led  its  short 
string  of  newly  painted  "coaches”  into  the  station.  Time  was  to 
make  even  such  apparitions  familiar,  for  the  railroad  pushing  west¬ 
ward  ran  past  Richard’s  doorwray.  Ixonia  was  no  longer  the 
frontier. 
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Chapter  V 


RIVER  FARM 

~fT7rORDES  homeseekers  were  still  coming  from  the  east¬ 
ward  to  "fill  up  the  west”.  First  locations  not  infre- 
JU — liL  quently  proved  unsatisfactory  and  the  "settlers”  again 
joined  the  flood,  of  pioneers  pushing  farther  from  the  coast — not  a 
few  to  return  again  to  the  communities  in  which  they  had  first  taken 
root.  The  river  of  the  westvvard  movement  had  eddies  and  bayous 
in  which  the  immigrant  might  find  permanent  lodgment  or  in  which 
he  might  stop  for  a  while  only  to  be  caught  up  again  in  the  cur¬ 
rent,  either  because  of  some  local  development  or  some  new  discov¬ 
ery  far  afield  which  made  the  frontier  spirits  feel  that  the  familiar 
had  lost  attraction. 

Once  the  bonds  with  the  European  home  had  been  broken,  it 
was  less  hard  for  the  pioneer  to  decide  to  move  again.  Property 
values  in  the  new'  w'orid,  though  their  development  was  rapid,  did 
not  promptly  become  so  great  that  the  pioneer  felt  rooted  to  the 
soil  because  of  heavy  losses  which  another  move  might  entail.  In 
any  case,  he  would  believe,  what  he  had  once  done  he  could  do 
again,  and  better  the  second  time  than  the  first.  His  imagination 
had  become  fertile  ground  in  w'hich  the  reports  of  better  lands  far¬ 
ther  afield  planted  seed  w'hich  grew  quickly  and  often  brought  the 
decision  to  "try  again”.  Large  families  made  the  home  acres  less 
adequate  than  they  at  first  seemed  and  older  sons  developed  the 
desire  for  new  lands  on  which  they  might  do  for  their  ow-n  children 
what  their  fathers  had  done  for  them. 

How  great  this  flux  in  the  population  of  the  frontier  became, 
we  shall  never  know'  but  some  indication  of  its  size  is  given  in  the 
early  censuses  through  the  entries  of  the  places  and  dates  of  birth 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  pioneer  families.  These  often  give 
a  rough  sketch  of  immigrant  wanderings.  Many  families  like  Rich¬ 
ard’s  own,  stopped  for  a  time  by  necessity  or  choice  in  "eastern 
states”  especially  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio  before  moving 
on  to  the  nev/er  w'est.  Men  with  mining  antecedents  frequently 
w'ent  in  turn  to  the  coal  and  slate  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to 
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the  lead  regions  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Many  later  joined  the 
gold  rush  to  California,  to  return  again  to  the  middle  west  when 
their  hopes  for  fortune  on  the  coast  wrere  disappointed. 

All  this  is  otten  shown  by  the  birthplaces  of  the  members  v/hich 
joined  the  groups  on  the  way.  Some  families  showed  instability  of 
residence  truly  remarkable.  The  "life  histories”  of  a  few  show 
births  in  such  series  as  Ireland,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  again  Wisconsin  before  the  family  finally  "settled  down”. 
Less  mobile  units  shifted  frequently  two  or  three  times  to  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  farther  to  the  west  which  were  better  than  those  they  first 
occupied  or  which  they  believed  to  be  better.  As  the  Indians  were 
removed  from  north  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  new  opportunities 
opened  both  for  later  groups  of  settlers  and  for  those  already  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  state  w'ho  found  that  their  original  holdings  left  their 
ambitions  unsatisfied. 

The  immigrant  tide  to  Wisconsin  v/as  in  full  flood  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  years  of  the  century.  Between  1840  and  1850,  the  population 
had  increased  ten  fold  to  pass  305,000  in  the  latter  year,  two  years 
after  the  territory  had  become  a  state.  In  1855  the  population  ex¬ 
ceeded  half  a  million.  The  increase  was  at  a  rate  unprecedented 
even  in  the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  states.  Local  govern¬ 
ments  and  land  speculators  set  themselves  to  giving  names  to  the 
new  communities  v/hich  w'ould  attract  settlement.  Black  Earth, 
Spring  Green,  Pleasant  Valley,  Mineral  Point,  Whitewater  and  a 
host  of  other  towns  found  their  way  to  the  maps.  The  names  had 
appeal  to  those  looking  for  special  characteristics  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  were  to  settle. 

The  legislatures  busied  themselves  with  forwarding  the  move¬ 
ment  by  facilitating  land  purchases — where  the  state  controlled  lands 
— by  laying  out  state  highways,  by  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
"plank  reads”,  canal,  ferry  and  bridge  companies,  granting  conces¬ 
sions  to  railroads,  and  legalizing  the  construction  of  dams  for  grist 
mills,  all  to  open  up  the  back  country  and  make  easier  the  supply 
of  necessities  to  the  frontier  settlements.  Enthusiasm  for  railroads 
by  1852  had  become  a  popular  mania  and  engineers  were  engaged 
in  surveying  a  network  of  rails  for  the  southern  half  of  the  state 
which,  it  was  confidently  expected,  would  soon  become  a  reality. 
Work  was  already  under  way  on  a  line  to  connect  Milwaukee  with 
the  Mississippi  River. 

This  exuberant,  optimistic,  democratic  frontier  development 
going  on  around  him  was  not  without  its  effect  on  Richard.  The 
Ixonia  farm  had  served  him  w'eli.  It  was  now  giving  him  a  fuller 
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life  than  had  been  possible  for  him  in  Wales.  It  had  brought  him 
in  generous  measure,  the  freedom  he  had  longed  for,  for  himself 
and  his  family.  He  might  look  forward  to  a  stable  comfort  for  his 
declining  years  and  to  greater  opportunity  to  develop,  as  the  com¬ 
munity  continued  to  progress,  interests  not  ruled  by  the  necessities. 
Perhaps  dreams  of  a  still  better  life  and  broader  opportunities  in 
the  new  lands  now  being  opened  to  exploitation  were  only  evidence 
that  he  was  being  caught  up  by  the  restless  spirit  which  prompted 
so  many  to  try  the  wilderness  again  after  their  first  taste  of  pioneer 
life. 

He  had  many  reasons  for  contentment  but  still  he  became  in¬ 
creasingly  convinced  that  the  new  lands  were  better  lands.  The 
"three  forties’'  which  he  and  Jenkin  had  "taken  up”  were  not  all 
first  class  farming  land.  Part  was  too  stony,  part  bog,  too  low  to 
escape  flooding  by  the  spring  freshets.  Better  lands,  or  lands  which 
would  be  better  once  they  were  subdued,  did  lie  farther  west.  Bet¬ 
ter  land  in  the  neighborhood,  to  be  sure  there  was,  but  it  could 
not  now'  be  bought  at  government  prices  or  anywhere  near  them. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  children.  He  had  sought 
for  them  the  fuller  opportunities  which  the  new  world  offered. 
Four  new  young  heads  had  been  added  to  the  household  since  he 
had  come  to  Wisconsin.  Would  the  Ixonia  farm  let  him  provide 
for  all  the  standard  of  life  and  the  broadening  opportunities  which 
the  progress  of  the  frontier  now  showed  might  be  possible?  The 
older  ones  w'ould  soon  be  grown  men  and  wromen  anxious  to  strike 
out  for  themselves — indeed  they  had  already  voiced  that  desire. 
Soon  there  would  be  again  a  breaking  of  home  ties.  Perhaps  that 
was  to  be  expected.  He  had  broken  with  the  associations  of  his 
own  earlier  life.  Perhaps  he  should  let  the  children  go  wrest  to  do 
for  themselves  wrhat  he  had  done,  albeit  in  doing  so  they  would 
have  to  take  up  again  the  trials  of  pioneering. 

But  that  w'as  a  prospect  unacceptable.  He  felt  a  certain  re¬ 
pulsion  to  the  dynamic  character  of  American  life  which  seemed 
so  easily  and  so  quickly  to  break  families  into  atoms.  Old  world 
customs  were  still  dear  to  him.  He  dreamed  of  declining  years 
in  which  he  would  live  with  his  family  close  at  hand,  all  talking  the 
familiar  Welsh  tongue,  perhaps  living  in  a  community  with  other 
Welsh  families  of  similar  ideals.  Little  was  he  reckoning  with  the 
dissolvent  and  constructive  forces  of  the  new  world! 

But  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  if  the  dream  could  become 
reality  it  could  not  be  in  Ixonia.  Could  he  not  shape  affairs  so 
that  he  might  have  his  family,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
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grow  up  and  establish  themselves  in  his  own  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood?  That  might  be  possible  in  a  newer  region  where  land  was 
cheap  and  perhaps  better  than  that  which  he  and  Jenkin  had  bought 
for  the  first  experiment.  He  might  still  have  wavered  in  the  de¬ 
cision  but  for  the  tears  of  the  mother  wrho,  even  more  than  he,  felt 
that  the  family  must  be  held  together.  Home  was  family  to  her 
more  than  homestead  was.  If  any  were  to  "go  west”,  all  must  go. 

The  reports  concerning  the  richness  of  the  lands  being  opened 
up  to  settlement  meanwhile,  were  having  their  effect  on  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  also.  Thousands  of  inquiries  about  Wis¬ 
consin  were  being  received  by  the  "commissioner  of  emigration” 
whom  the  state  maintained  in  New  York.  Germans,  Irish,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  were  arriving  in  Wisconsin  in  tens  of  thousands. 
The  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad  had  now'  been  pushed 
westward  into  the  new  settlement  area.  It  had  reached  Madison, 
the  capital  where  the  event  had  been  hilariously  celebrated  on  May 
23,  1854.  Its  further  advance  would  stimulate  emigration  and  the 
development  of  lands  along  its  route.  The  improvements  uniting 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  were  approaching  completion.  Soon 
both  rail  and  water  communications  would  be  serving  the  river  coun¬ 
try.  If  one  would  take  advantage  of  the  new  lands,  he  must  act. 

The  decision  was  reached  in  the  spring  of  1856.  A  Welsh 
preacher-salesman  came  through  from  the  Wisconsin  river  country. 
The  lands,  he  reported,  were  rapidly  being  taken  up.  They  were 
fertile  beyond  belief,  free  from  stones  and  the  better  portions  well 
drained.  Some  had  already  been  put  under  crop.  A  bottle  was 
produced  with  a  sample  of  the  rich  black  soil.  Further,  the  sales¬ 
man  urged,  Welsh  families  were  numerous  among  'be  settlers.  The 
older  boys  made  a  reconnoissance  trip  and  returned  enthusiastic. 
So  the  homestead  which  had  risen  in  the  wilderness  was  put  up 
for  sale,  and  sold. 

In  March,  1857,  the  family  once  more  took  up  its  progress 
westward  to  establish  itself  on  the  broad  bottom  lands  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  River.  The  trip  was  made  by  rail  over  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  now  almost  completed  to  the  Mississippi.  In 
fact,  the  family  had  already  arrived  when,  in  April,  the  rails  reached 
Prairie  du  Chien,  its  western  terminus  on  the  Father  of  Waters.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  son  John  represented  the  group  on  the 
excursion  from  the  capital  to  "the  River”  which  marked  the  high 
point  in  the  general  rejoicing.  The  "West”  was  now  connected  with 
the  "Lake  Shore”.  Life  was  now  moving  rapidly  not  only  in  the  lake 
districts  and  the  mining  regions  of  the  southwest,  but  in  all  the 
lands  between,  and  even  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  north.  "At  no 
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time  since  our  existence  as  a  State,”  reported  Governor  Bashford  to 
the  legislature  of  1857,  "has  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  and 
happiness  been  enjoyed  than  during  the  year  just  terminated.” 

Richard’s  new  home  rose  rapidly  on  the  riverbank  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1857,  Built  this  time  not  with  logs  hewn  out  by  main 
strength  from  the  timber  of  the  farm  itself,  but  from  the  green 
lumber  which  was  floated  down  the  Wisconsin  from  northern  piner¬ 
ies.  Supplies  for  the  building  could  be  brought  across  the  river 
from  King’s  lumber  yard  at  Old  Helena.  The  towm  was  one  of 
the  early  settlements  of  the  region  soon  to  fall  into  decay  because 
it  had  been  left  to  one  side  by  the  railroad  and  because  the  river 
traffic  wras  to  decline.  It  had  once  been  talked  about  as  a  site  for 
the  state  capitol  and  for  the  moment  continued  to  be  moved  by  a 
feverish  prosperity.  In  it,  wfas  Tower  Hill  with  its  industry  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  shot  from  the  product  of  the  lead  mines  some  twrenty 
miles  or  more  to  the  southward. 

Oxcarts,  creaking  over  flinty  roads,  brought  the  lead  pigs  to 
their  melting.  Shot  production  dated  back  to  the  "early  days”.  It 
had  begun  in  1833.  The  shot  tower  on  the  cliff  above  the  river 
from  which  the  molten  metal  was  dropped  into  a  wrell  far  below  in 
the  water  of  which  it  solidified  into  shot,  had  been,  and  still  was, 
one  of  the  outstanding  factors  in  the  prosperity  of  southwest  Wis¬ 
consin.  Shot  was  sent  down  the  river  for  the  conquest  of  the  farther 
west,  for  driving  back  the  Indian  tribes,  and  killing  off  the  buffalo 
herds.  Now  it  was  being  shipped  also  by  the  railroad.  Production 
had  reached  a  peak  in  1857  when  415,714  pounds  of  shot  w^ere 
shipped  by  rail  alone. 

The  river  trade  was  booming  also.  Hundreds  of  great  rafts 
went  down  in  "the  season”,  dozens  moored  at  night  off  the  town 
while  the  raftsmen  wrent  ashore  to  Culver's  hotel  to  celebrate  a 
contact  with  civilization  by  carousals  at  its  bar. 

Sharp  was  the  contrast  of  life  in  this  new  region  with  that 
in  Richard’s  first  years  in  Ixonia.  Industry  supplemented  farm  work 
in  this  new  community  and  the  farm  work  itself,  which  went  on 
contemporaneously  with  the  building  of  house  and  barns,  wras  far 
different  from  that  at  the  earlier  homestead.  In  farm  activities  the 
older  boys  could  now  take  the  lead  and  in  both  farm  work  and 
building  there  was  now  available  the  help  of  "hired  men”.  The 
mellow  bottom  lands  yielded  readily  to  the  plow.  There  were  no 
stony  ridges  with  which  to  struggle.  Rains  were  good  and  the 
first  crop  extraordinary.  This  was  indeed,  it  seemed,  the  land  of 
promise  and  fulfillment. 
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The  years  which  followed  did  not  bring  uniform  prosperity 
to  the  nation,  nor  to  the  newer  settlements.  Indeed,  in  the  fall 
of  the  very  year  of  the  new  adventure,  a  disastrous  monetary  panic 
swept  over  the  country  bringing  widespread  disaster  in  its  -wake. 
But  it  affected  the  largely  self-sufficient  frontier  settlements  much 
less  than  the  rising  cities  in  which  activities  had  developed  on  the 
more  speculative  hopes  of  commerce.  Land  scandals,  common  in 
other  states  at  the  time,  did  not  fail  to  tarnish  the  record  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  But  difficulties  of  these  sorts  affected  the  individual  settlers 
but  little. 

In  I860  prospect  for  the  settlers  and  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
still  seemed  to  give  little  cause  for  anxiety.  The  governor  in  his 
message,  reported  the  return  of  general  prosperity.  The  state  had 
a  balance  in  the  treasury.  It  had  paid  for  its  public  improvements 
without  creating  a  permanent  state  debt,  and  it  had  no  floating  debt 
of  consequence,  a  record  the  envy  of  the  other  nev/er  cornmon- 
wrealths. 

The  citizens  had  also  prospered,  Richard  among  them.  When 
the  census-taker  had  made  his  rounds  in  I860,  as  he  had  done  ten 
years  before,  he  found  the  sixty-one  year  old  pioneer  in  much  im¬ 
proved  position.  He  now  had  a  farm  of  415  acres  of  wffiich  160 
wrere  ''improved”.  The  land  wras  worth  $4500  and  he  had,  besides, 
farm  implements  wrorth  $500  and  more  live  stock  than  before,  of  a 
value  of  $1200.  Eleven  horses  had  taken  the  place  of  the  four 
working  oxen  of  ten  years  previous.  He  now  raised  800  bushels 
of  wheat,  800  of  Indian  com,  1200  of  oats,  100  of  Irish  potatoes, 
80  of  rye,  35  of  grass  seed,  and  30  tons  of  hay,  besides  producing 
500  founds  of  butter  and  300  of  cheese.  In  spite  of  the  loss  in¬ 
volved  in  setting  up  a  new  establishment,  Richard  had  advanced  in 
his  economic  position.  He  had  diversified  his  "risks”.  He  was 
now'  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  the  town,  well  above  the  average 
in  acres,  in  value  of  land,  in  personnel  properties  and  in  the  yield 
of  his  crops. 

What  was  in  process  of  accomplishment,  was  largely  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  efforts  of  the  older  children.  The  family  of  ten  all  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  at  home.  They  ranged  from  the  oldest  son,  twenty- 
nine,  to  the  youngest,  seven.  Would  some  soon  be  leaving  the  fam¬ 
ily  roof  tree  to  establish  themselves  near  the  family  homestead  thus 
to  create  the  community  of  which  Richard  had  dreamed? 

Meanwhile,  the  "younger  fry”  were  coming  on  with  the  lusty 
health  and  simple  diversions  of  frontier  life.  Five  were  still  carry¬ 
ing  lunch  pails  to  the  school  in  Spring  Green,  a  village  a  mile  and  a 
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half  distant  which  was  rapidly  taking  the  iead  over  Old  Helena  on 
the  river.  At  least  they  did  so  during  the  winter  months,  for  the 
average  school  term  in  the  state  was  still  only  five  and  a  half  months 
in  length.  In  summer  and  out  of  school  hours,  they  helped  in  the 
many  tasks  on  the  edge  of  the  life  of  the  going  concern  which  is  a 
farm.  There  were  cows  "to  get"  morning  and  night,  milking  to 
be  done,  butter  to  be  made  at  some  seasons,  in  others  the  milk  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  cheese  factory  and  the  whey  returned  must  be 
given  to  the  hogs.  Then  there  was  help  to  be  given  on  the  major 
jobs,  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  corn  cultivating,  garden  hoeing, 
reaping,  shocking,  stacking  and  threshing  the  smaller  grains,  corn 
cutting,  shocking  and  husking,  hauling  in  the  corn  fodder,  feeding 
and  watering  the  stock,  butchering,  smoking  meat,  baking,  cooking, 
washing,  ironing,  knitting,  spinning,  mending,  dressmaking,  caring 
for  the  chickens,  and  what  not  else?  Who  will  say  that  the  farm 
child’s  education  comes  from  the  schools  alone? 

It  wras  not  all  work  and  no  play,  nor  a  life  hum-drum  and 
monotonous  without  the  thrills  of  adventure  which  color  the  routine 
of  life.  There  was  a  wrholesome  variety  of  experience  based  on 
individual  initiative  which  compares  favorably  wdth  our  later  age 
with  its  ready-made  diversions. 

The  quick  burst  of  the  Wisconsin  spring  brought  the  first  flow¬ 
ers  close  on  the  heels  of  the  departing  snow-drifts  and  prompted 
family  and  neighborhood  picnics  to  the  near-by  hillsides  and  river 
bottoms.  The  first  pasque  flowers  were  pursued  by  anemonies, 
blood-root,  wild  phlox,  violets,  wild  geranium,  shooting  stars  and 
valerian.  Later  came  the  hairy  and  hoary  puccoon,  mandrakes,  lady- 
slippers,  and  wild  asters.  Late  summer  brought  white  and  yellow 
waterlilies  on  the  backwaters  along  the  river  edge.  Fall  came  with 
carrion  berries,  milkweed  and  bittersweet.  Wild  raspberries  in 
summer,  blackberries  and  wild  plums  and  wild  crabs  in  the  fall 
contributed  to  diversion,  and  to  family  supplies  of  fruits  fresh  and 

Robins  chirruped  in  the  spring.  Meadow-larks  made  their 
half-covered  nests  in  the  prairie  grass  and  gave  their  spluttering 
songs  from  the  fence  posts.  Blackbirds  nested  in  the  trees  around 
the  house  and  their  red  wing-barred  cousins  in  the  near-by  marsh. 
Orioles  hung  their  pocket  nests  in  the  elm  trees,  night  hawks 
swooped  down  their  sky  toboggan  slides  giving  their  gutteral  calls 
as  they  reached  the  bottom.  Quail  called  their  plaintive  "Bob 
White"  from  the  road  sides  and  came  in  flocks  around  the  sheep¬ 
feeding  troughs  in  winter. 
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And  those  winter  months, — what  counterpart  have  they  in  the 
life  of  present  day  youth!  There  were  quilting  bees,  neighbor¬ 
hood  sings  and  spelling  contests,  ducking  for  apples,  making  candy 
from  the  molasses  yielded  by  home-grown  sorghum  cane,  "hay- 
rides”  on  old-fashioned  bob-sleds  which  crunched  over  the  wide 
expanses  of  snow  in  zero  weather.  Skating  on  ponds  and  the  river, 
skiing  on  barrel  staves  held  to  the  foot  with  single  leather  straps, 
"hitching”  on  bobsleds  behind  the  sleighs  of  friendly  farmers,  slid¬ 
ing  down-hill  on  toboggans  made  out  of  unrolled  cheese  boxes,  over 
snow  the  crust  on  which  held  a  grown  man  without  breaking — 
these  were  the  "sports”  of  the  generation.  Have  all  these  passed 
forever  out  of  our  national  life  or  been  reduced  to  insignificance 
with  the  advent  of  machine-made  goods  and  the  "movies”!  Young 
men  and  maidens  in  those  days  now  past  -were  a  part  of-  their 
entertainments.  Have  those  of  our  day  fallen  to  the  idle  role  of 
spectators  ? 

Little,  doubtless,  did  Richard  and  his  family  of  ten  children, 
still  living  under  the  same  roof,  visualize  the  changes  which  were 
going  on  in  that  rapidly  developing  commonwealth  which  was  Wis¬ 
consin  of  the  1860’s.  The  lead  mining  period  of  activity  had 
already  passed  its  zenith,  lumbering  to  the  northward  v/as  already  in 
full  swing,  but  its  prosperity  was  to  decline,  railroads  had  begun 
the  penetration  of  the  lands  formerly  of  little  value  because  their 
riches  could  not  be  sent  to  distant  markets.  The  diversified  agricul¬ 
ture  later  to  be  characteristic  of  the  state  had  only  made  a  beginning 
and  the  dairy  industry  which  was  to  make  the  state  contribute  two- 
thirds  of  the  cheese  produced  in  the  Llnion  was  in  its  infancy. 

Such  families  as  this  were  part  of  that  movement  of  Europe  on 
America  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century',  helped  revolutionize  the 
world  and  make  far  parts  of  the  globe  as  interdependent  as  they 
had  formerly  been  independent.  But  at  most,  Richard  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  like  all  the  people  of  their  generation,  could  see  only  dimly  the 
trend  of  the  movement  of  which  they  wrere  a  part.  "They  could 
not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.”  But  some  at  least,  of  what  they 
sought  from  the  future  they  could  see  was  coming  into  reality7. 
Richard  had  sought  a  greater  economic  security,  a  greater  freedom 
than  had  been  possible  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  seemed  to  be 
coming — would  it  exist  for  him  and  could  he  wun  it  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  his  children  and  for  their  children? 

Least  of  all,  could  Richard’s  youngest  son,  Enos,  realize  how 
rapidly  the  land  into  which  he  had  been  bom  was  changing.  A 
child  of  four  he  had  been  when  the  journey  on  the  "new  fangled” 
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train  had  brought  him  westward  from  his  first  home  toward  the 
riverside  on  which  he  now  was  living.  The  year’s  cycle  opened 
out  before  him,  changing  with  each  season  and  with  each  twelve- 
month  but  changing  no  more  rapidly  than  he  himself  was  changing. 

The  ice  broke  in  the  spring,  and  the  log  rafts  from  the  north¬ 
ern  woods  appeared  as  they  had  in  other  years.  He  went  up  to  the 
"high  bank”  to  watch  the  great  awkward  craft  of  logs  and  timber 
appear  to  the  northward  like  little  floating  islands  each  with  a 
single  make-shift  shack  upon  it,  to  house  its  two  inhabitants.  The 
rafts  floated  slowly  past  him,  a  lone  man  working  a  iong  rudder  at 
the  rear  to  keep  the  unwieldly  bulk  in  the  current.  From  the  short 
chimney  of  the  cabin  rose  a  wisp  of  smoke  from  a  stove  where  a 
second  man  wras  doing  the  island’s  "housekeeping”,  or  perhaps  the 
"second”  smoked  a  pipe  on  an  improvised  bench  awaiting  the  time 
when  he  would  take  his  "shift”  at  the  sweep.  Sometimes  a  raft 
would  become  stranded  on  a  sandbar  and  both  men  would  run  to 
sweep  and  work  it  vigorously  to  free  the  unwieldly  mass  from  the 
clutch  of  the  land.  Over  the  river  came  the  "yo  ho”  call  of  the 
raftsmen  as  they  strained  together  to  loose  their  craft. 

At  evening,  the  bulky  units  "tied  up”,  for  rafting  at  night  was 
dangerous.  Lights  wrere  hung  fore  and  aft  to  prevent  others  from 
colliding  with  those  already  moored.  Sometimes  the  lights  seemed 
to  come  from  a  little  city  on  the  water.  Late  into  the  evening, 
long  after  Enos  had  gone  to  bed,  the  sounds  of  the  roistering  in  the 
taverns  of  "Old  Helena”  came  drifting  over  the  river.  In  the 
morning,  the  slow  journey  began  again,  southward  and  around  the 
big  bend  in  the  river  down  toward  the  Mississippi,  and  St.  Louis 
and  still  more  distant  lumber  markets.  To  the  boy’s  short  memory, 
it  seemed  the  same  year  after  year.  He  knew  only  by  dim  report 
whence  the  logs  and  lumber  came  and  where  they  went.  It  was 
always  the  same  procession,  as  regular  as  the  return  of  the  birds 
and  the  spring  flowers. 

Such  was  the  case  with  all  the  other  features  of  his  life.  They 
seemed  essentially  the  same  last  year,  and  this  year  and  they  would 
be  the  same  next  year.  Boyhood  could  not  see  how  rapid  were  the 
changes  going  on  around  nor  that  the  wilderness  was  being  pushed 
back,  that  the  rafts  which  were  draining  off  the  forests,  would  soon 
leave  them  exhausted  of  their  most  easily  won  riches,  that  railroads 
would  undermine  the  river  traffic,  that  "free  land”  was  gradually 
disappearing,  that  the  agriculture  which  made  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  would  be  forced  to  become  intensive  and  to  serve 
increasingly  not  the  needs  of  the  locality,  but  those  of  distant 
populations. 
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Still  more  difficult  would  it  have  been  for  the  boy  to  realize 
that  the  swing  of  population  from  more  densely  settled  areas  in 
Europe  to  the  great  open  spaces  of  the  new  world,  a  movement  of 
wffiich  his  own  people  had  been  a  part,  would,  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  his  father,  become  a  cause  of  apprehension  and 
ultimately  stop.  Nor  could  youth  foresee  that  in  this  then  almost 
unoccupied  wrest  there  would  be  a  reverse  flow  from  the  land  back 
toward  cities  still  to  be  created. 

All  this  was  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  Enos,  and  indeed 
beyond  the  understanding  of  his  elders.  Like  all  farm  children, 
he  wras  early  drawm  into  the  daily  tasks  of  the  family  and  these 
were  the  horizon  of  his  life.  He  fed  the  chickens  each  morning, 
at  noon  in  the  summer  months,  he  went  to  "call  the  men”  to  din¬ 
ner,  at  five  o’clock,  mounted  on  old  Kate,  he  went  "to  get”  the 
cows,  though  opening  the  bars  to  the  river  pasture  took  all  his 
strength.  Such  is  the  early  training  in  small  responsibilities  which 
contributes  to  the  strength  of  countrymen. 

Still  though  his  life  from  day  to  day  seemed  to  flow  on  in  un¬ 
eventful  routine,  some  incidents  there  were  which  were  to  remain 
fresh  in  his  memory  long  after  he  had  passed  "the  three  score 
years  and  ten”.  Most  of  them  were  trivial,  the  small  happenings 
of  no  importance  except  to  those  who  take  part  in  them  but  which 
are  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made. 

One  of  the  child’s  early  delights  in  the  spring  w-as  riding  a 
horse  in  the  team  with  which  his  older  brother,  John,  was  plough¬ 
ing  or,  later  in  the  season,  cultivating  com.  He  felt  proud  that 
he  could  guide  the  animal  and  that  the  brother  did  not  have  to  use 
a  rein. 

Once,  tired  of  riding  all  morning,  after  lunch  with  John  in  the 
field,  he  wrandered  over  to  the  carpenter  shop  recently  built  near 
the  farmhouse  by  another  older  brother  and  a  young  Welsh  partner 
for  their  first  venture  into  business.  The  owners  had  bought  a 
supply  of  planks,  boards,  and  shingles  from  King’s  lumberyard 
across  the  river.  Since  all  lumber  was  floated  dowm  the  river  from 
the  pinery  mills,  it  arrived  wet.  In  addition,  it  w^as  unseasoned 
timber.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  shop,  part  of  the  purchase  had 
been  piled  close,  perhaps  too  close,  to  the  pipe  which  led  up  from 
the  stove  which  provided  heat  for  the  shop  in  winter,  and  in  which 
now  in  the  spring  a  fire  was  still  kept  going,  perhaps  too  wrell,  to 
dry  out  the  iumber  piled  overhead.  The  carpenter  brother  wras  at 
work  building  a  house  at  the  village.  The  partner  had  been  at 
work  in  the  shop  in  the  morning  but  had  replenished  the  fire,  gone 
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to  "dinner”  and,  that  over,  had  lain  down  for  "twenty  winks”.  So 
the  boy  when  he  arrived,  found  no  one  in  the  building.  He  wanted 
to  play  with  the  board  ends  and  shavings.  The  door  stood  un¬ 
locked.  He  pushed  it  open  and  to  his  horror  szw  burning  shavings 
on  the  floor.  Rushing  in,  he  tried  to  stamp  out  the  fire.  The 
opening  of  the  door  raised  a  draft  and  the  fire  rapidly  became  one 
far  beyond  his  ability  to  control. 

Meanwhile,  the  sleeping  partner  had  awakened,  and  corning 
back  to  v/ork,  arrived  at  the  shop  and  found  the  fire  a  flaming  circle 
around  the  boy.  He  seized  him  by  the  arm,  threw  him  through  the 
doorway,  shouted  that  he  should  run  away  and  called  for  help.  It 
came  from  the  farm  and  from  the  near-by  river  bank  where  a  crew 
was  at  work  at  the  railroad  bridge.  An  improvised  bucket  brigade 
sought  to  put  out  the  flames  while  a  crowd  from  the  more  distant 
village  gathered  to  give  what  help  it  could  and  to  w'atch  the  fire 
which  by  this  time  had  reached  the  roof.  The  shop  wras  given  up. 
The  throng  did  its  best  in  saving  the  lumber  which  had  been  piled 
outside.  By  nightfall,  the  building  and  the  hopes  of  its  owners 
wrere  ashes.  Insurance  had  not  yet  reached  the  frontier.  The  fire 
was  an  act  of  God.  The  losers  must  begin  again. 

In  another  season  the  boy  w7ent  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  call 
his  brother  John  from  the  field  wrhere  he  wras  ploughing  and  to 
enjoy  a  ride  home  on  the  great  brown  horse  Kate,  the  family  favorite 
among  the  farm  animals.  The  day  had  been  warm.  John  w?as 
tired  and  hot  as  were  the  horses.  They  took  a  path  leading  toward 
an  arm  of  the  river,  "the  slough”  where  a  great  sand  bar  shelved 
off  into  the  water,  first  into  shallows  which  at  the  far  side  became 
deep  enough  for  swimming.  It  was  a  favorite  p  ace  for  neighbor¬ 
hood  frolics  and  on  summer  evenings  frequented  by  groups  of  boys 
for  bathing  "in  the  altogether”.  Enos  and  his  next  older  brother 
often  played  upon  the  bar’s  sandy  edge,  building  the  dams  and 
roads  which  always  caught  the  imagination  of  frontier  children — 
and  bridges  like  the  great  railroad  spans  up  the  river. 

Here  John  and  Enos  would  have  some  fun  before  returning 
home  for  supper.  The  cool  water  would  be  good  for  the  horses 
too,  they  thought,  thus  easing  their  consciences  for  being  late  for 
the  meal.  They  urged  the  horses  toward  the  stream.  Pawdng  at 
the  bank  at  first,  the  animals  soon  needed  no  further  prodding  as 
the  coolness  of  the  water  made  itself  felt  on  their  legs.  They 
walked  in  eagerly  till  the  current  lapped  against  their  sweaty  sides. 
Kate  began  thrashing  the  water  whth  her  front  feet  and  suddenly 
lay  dowm  in  the  stream,  carrying  the  boy  Enos  under.  John  plunged 
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in  after  him  and  drew  him,  choking  and  frightened,  from  beneath 
the  horse  which  promptly  regained  its  footing  and  stood  innocently 
shaking  the  water  from  its  streaming  mane  and  flanks.  Wet  and 
crestfallen,  they  made  their  way  home. 

Late  one  fall,  Enos  unwittingly  brought  a  brief  consternation 
to  the  family  and  the  community.  The  daughter  of  a  near-by 
neighbor  had  been  recently  married  and  all  the  friends  of  the  young 
couple  were  covertly  invited  to  the  charivari  which  local  custom 
still  made  a  part  of  the  founding  of  every  new  household.  The 
party  promised  to  last  until  the  wee  sma’  hours.  There  was  no 
one  of  the  family  who  wdshed  to  stay  with  the  small  boy,  so  he  v/as 
put  to  bed  in  ignorance  of  the  approaching  celebration.  The  rest 
went  off  to  the  merrymaking.  When  the  crowd  had  assembled,  it 
made  its  way  to  the  house  in  which  the  happy  newlyweds  and  the 
parent  family  lived.  All  had  gone  to  bed  blissfully  uninformed 
— at  least  in  theory — of  what  was  about  to  happen.  At  a  signal, 
the  visitors  set  up  the  vibrant  clatter  which  was  to  express  the  wel¬ 
come  of  the  community.  Cov/bells  rang,  drums  rolled,  dishpans 
and  skillets  were  beaten,  and  tin  cans  through  the  bottoms  of  which 
strings  coated  with  rosin  had  been  passed,  gave  forth  their  wails  as 
the  cords  were  drawn  through  tightly  pressed  fingers  and  thumbs. 
The  medley  of  infernal  noises  "made  the  night  terrible”. 

To  the  assemblage,  the  uproar  was  just  what  they  wanted  and 
the  discomfiture  of  those  who  were  being  honored  was  satisfactorily 
complete.  The  noise  continued  until  the  victims  provided  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ''treats” — but  in  reality,  long  after  surrender. 

All  this  was  hilarious  to  those  attending  wTo  were  young  or 
who  had  once  been  young.  But  to  the  frightened  youngster  who 
awakened  in  the  deserted  house,  the  din  was  terrifying.  Beside 
himself,  he  got  out  of  bed,  groped  his  way  to  the  room  of  an  elder 
sister.  No  one  was  there,  nor  in  any  other  room.  Meanwhile,  the 
awful  noise  kept  up,  vibrations  of  sorts  he  had  never  heard.  He 
broke  from  the  house,  ran  through  the  dooryard  and  down  the  road 
away  from  the  threatening  sounds.  At  last,  still  terror  stricken, 
he  reached  the  home  of  another  settler.  There  were  no  lights  in 
the  windows.  Here,  too,  everything  seemed  deserted.  He  v/as 
mysteriously  left  alone  in  the  world.  He  beat  his  fist  against  the 
door,  weeping  and  wailing.  Fortunately  "the  old  folks”  of  the 
family  had  not  gone  to  the  charivari  and  the  crying  and  pounding 
at  last  awakened  them.  The  door  opened  and  they  soon  had  the 
child’s  story.  Between  sobs  in  exclamatory  Welsh  phrases,  for  he 
still  spoke  more  Welsh  than  English,  he  told  of  his  wraking  in  the 
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empty  house,  "the  great  noise  like  thunder,”  and  his  running  away 
from  home.  Knowing  where  the  family  had  gone  and  the  cause  of 
the  noise,  the  good  folk  quieted  the  child  and  soon  had  him  sleeping 
peacefully  in  the  bed  between  them. 

For  those  who  had  gone  to  the  celebration,  the  incident  was 
not  ended.  Returning  long  after  midnight,  Richard’s  family  found 
the  gate  to  the  dooryard  open.  Who  had  been  so  careless?  But 
the  door  also  was  open!  And  there  was  no  small  child  asleep  in 
bed!  Was  tragedy  pressing  close  upon  the  heels  of  revelry?  Enos 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

A  band  of  Indians  had,  for  weeks,  been  camping  below  on  the 
riverside.  Did  the  open  gate  and  door  mean  that  the  child  had 
been  kidnapped?  The  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  dispatched 
in  various  directions  to  rouse  the  community,  to  organize  a  posse 
to  surround  and  search  the  Indian  camp.  But  one  of  the  messen¬ 
gers  came  back  with  comforting  news  and  the  boy.  Impending 
tragedy  changed  to  comedy  and  the  child  went  to  bed  for  the  third 
time  that  night  aglow  with  more  than  his  usual  amount  of  petting. 

Sugar  was  still  a  delicacy  in  the  frontier  settlements.  Maples 
yielded  some  "sweets”  in  the  spring  "run”  of  sap,  bee  trees  were 
eagerly  sought  in  season  by  the  younger  generation  and  bee  keeping 
was  carried  on  as  a  side  line  by  some  of  the  more  enterprising  farm¬ 
ers.  Others  raised  "sugar  cane" — sorghum — from  which  in  the  fall 
months  a  heavy  brown  syrup  was  manufactured  and  stored  away  in 
kegs  for  the  winter  supply.  White  sugar  was  bought  at  the  county 
stores  in  great  white  cones  wrapped  in  blue  paper.  It  was  crushed 
to  powder  beneath  the  powerful  rolling  pins  of  frontier  housewives. 
But  it  was  "dear”.  Brown  sugar  also  could  be  purchased,  damp, 
with  a  pungent  odor,  light  yellow — if  from  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
light  brown  and  syrupy  if  from  the  bottom.  It  was  the  favorite 
of  the  youngsters  and  played  an  important  role  in  the  sandwiches 
which  they  carried  in  their  school  lunches.  But  sugar  still  played 
a  minor  role  in  the  American  diet,  and  especially  in  frontier  menus. 
The  per  capita  consumption  for  the  county  as  a  whole  was  less  than 
forty  pounds  per  year,  less  than  a  third  as  much  as  came  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  little  more  than  half  a  century  later. 

Thus  when  Richard  brought  home  a  sugar  "hogshead"  for  stor¬ 
ing  feed  for  the  animals,  to  the  younger  children  a  great  opportunity 
came  with  it.  They  could  have  the  crystals  which  still  clung  to 
the  inner  sides  of  the  staves.  The  two  younger  sons  took  posses¬ 
sion.  They  scraped  the  more  easily  won  grains  from  the  wood  and, 
that  resource  exhausted,  turned  to  licking  off  what  remained.  Seated 
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within  the  great  barrel,  they  rotated  their  bottoms  clockwise  and 
counter-clockwise,  reddening  their  tongues  as  they  lapped  off  the 
last  of  the  exciting  sweets.  Later,  on  their  knees  or  stooping,  they 
attacked  the  higher  levels  till  they  had  devoured  all  of  the  treasure 
within  their  reach.  When  tiptoes  no  longer  brought  results,  they 
took  turns  in  holding  each  other  up,  he  who  was  held  helping  by 
grasping  the  upper  edge  of  the  barrel. 

But  one  morning  when  the  younger  of  the  brothers  was  holding 
up  the  older  and  the  latter  was  getting  set  for  action,  the  feet  of 
the  smaller  boy  slipped.  The  older  slid  down.  His  chin  hit  the 
upper  edge  of  the  hogshead,  closing  his  teeth  on  his  extended 
tongue.  As  the  taste  of  the  blood  took  the  place  of  that  of  sugar, 
he  let  forth  a  howl  promptly  duplicated  by  the  frightened  younger 
brother.  The  family  fished  them  out,  more  scared  than  hurt  but  the 
next  day  the  hogshead  was  turned  upside  down  lest  new  attempts 
should  result  in  leaving  a  child  speechless. 

Great  are  the  glories  of  the  American  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  and  not  least  among  its  accomplishments  were  those  in  the 
pioneer  communities.  It  had  taken  Richard’s  older  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  on  their  arrival  in  Ixonia  and  soon  had  them  speeding  toward 
that  goal  of  true  Americanization  which  has  more  meaning  and 
reality  than  any  grant  of  "citizen’s  papers’’.  It  still  held  the  middle 
members  of  the  family  in  the  years  following  removal  to  the  river¬ 
side  home  and  it  now  caught  up  the  youngest  in  its  lap. 

Schools  of  that  time  which  seems  so  far  removed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  had,  it  is  true,  little  in  common  with  those  of  our 
day  so  far  as  teaching  staff  and  physical  equipment  are  concerned. 
Perhaps  they  made  up  somewhat  in  earnest!  ess  of  endeavor  for 
what  they  lacked  in  apparatus  and  in  pedagogy.  There  were  no 
busses  to  take  the  children  to  their  classes.  They  walked  miles  to 
school  through  weather  good  and  bad.  There  were  no  cafeteria 
lunches  such  as  our  urban  schools  now  know.  The  midday  meal 
was  carried  in  dinner  pails  as  it  still  is  for  the  budding  scholars  in 
much  of  rural  America.  There  were  no  highly  varnished  desks, 
blackboards  were  unheard  of  luxuries,  slates  too  often  took  the 
place  of  pencil  pads,  and  drill  by  the  spoken  word  pieced  out  the 
lack  of  books.  The  academic  year  was  short.  Funds  for  education 
were  limited,  as  indeed  they  were  for  all  other  purposes.  They 
were  insufficient  to  maintain  teaching  for  long  periods.  Five  and 
a  half  or  six  months  at  most  were  a  year.  Besides,  the  busy  sea¬ 
sons  on  the  farm  called  children  from  their  studies.  Teachers  were 
such  as  could  be  found  in  the  locality.  As  a  rule,  poorly  prepared, 
and  more  poorly  paid,  and  still  less  well  provided  with  equipment 
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to  carry  out  their  tasks,  were  those  rural  pedagogues  who  made  our 
fathers  the  staunch  citizens  they  came  to  he.  They  worked  with  a 
constantly  shifting  body  of  young  seekers  after  knowledge.  Attend¬ 
ance  was  low  in  the  fall  when  the  older  children  had  to  stay  at  home 
to  help  with  the  harvest,  rose  often  alarmingly  in  the  winter  months 
when  the  young  yokels  had  less  to  do,  and  dropped  off  again  in 
springtime  when  ploughing  and  getting  in  the  crops  demanded 
their  time  and  strength. 

To  one  of  these  schools,  Enos  walked  w'ith  older  brothers  and 
sisters  one  fall  to  start  his  education.  He  entered  the  "primer” 
class,  for  kindergartens  w'ere  then  unknown.  Fifteen  beginners 
there  were  among  sixty  registrants,  to  be  taught  all  the  branches 
from  ABC  to  algebra.  His  class  "recited"  four  times  a  day,  if  that 
proved  possible  in  the  quick  succession  of  "periods"  necessary  to 
complete  the  rounds.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  sat  on  a  hard  bench- 
dangling  his  heels  between  heaven  and  earth.  Between  classes,  the 
older  pupils  sought  wisdom  through  circulating  the  few  texts  wrhich 
die  school  afforded.  They  mastered  mathematics  and  developed  a 
frontier  school  of  art  on  slaty  backgrounds.  This,  the  instruction 
offered  to  frontier  pupils,  was  not  the  "mass  education"  which  in 
our  time  has  had  so  much  discussion  and  criticism.  Neither  did  it 
allow  the  "individual  instruction"  which  v/as  later  to  arouse  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  pupils  educated  themselves  or  educated 
each  other.  In  any  case,  the  wonder  is  not  what  the  schools  lacked 
but  what  they  accomplished. 

When  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  teachers  worked  are 
kept  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  stories  of  strictness  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  irascible  tempers  abound.  To  handle  a  crowd  of  sixty 
frontier  youngsters  and  teach  them  something  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
manded  a  person  of  unusual  force  and  personality.  Of  stern  stuff 
the  teacher  of  Enos’  school  was  made. 

When  the  mob  threatened  to  get  out  of  hand  he  could  be 
severe.  He  threw  his  ruler  at  any  offending  pupil  and  whether  he 
missed  his  mark  or  not  made  the  guilty  one  bring  the  measure  back 
and  hold  out  his  palm  for  punishment.  He  held  the  crowd  in  a 
silence  which  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  riotous 
shouting.  The  tardy,  lazy  and  disorderly  had  little  cause  to  love 
their  teacher,  though  the  faithful  felt  his  genuineness  of  purpose 
and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship. 

To  learn  to  spell  our  inconsistent  English  language  proved  to 
be  the  hardest  of  the  tasks  set  before  Enos  in  his  first  years  of  school. 
Though  coached  by  his  sister  Hannah,  herself  then  graduated  from 
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student  to  teacher  of  an  elementary  school,  he  made  only  slow  and 
painful  progress.  Spelling  drill  was  the  last  thing  before  he  closed 
his  eyes  at  night, — and  his  mental  exercise  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  He  long  remembered  gratefully  the  sister’s  patience 
which  at  last  raised  him  from  his  low  orthographic  state. 

Spelling  was  still  taught  by  that  inexplicable  method  which  put 
in  juxtaposition  words  pronounced  differently  but  spelled  in  similar 
manner,  or  pronounced  similarly  but  spelled  with  different  com¬ 
binations  of  vowels  or  with  silent  letters.  "Though  the  rough 
cough'  and  hiccough  plough  me  through,  yet  o’er  life’s  course  my 
vray  I  still  pursue,"  was  a  favorite  among  sentences  for  dictation. 
Traps  in  oral  spelling  w'ere  such  combinations  as  these,  peas,  sneeze, 
and  seize;  house,  horse,  hours;  and  wralk,  hawk,  and  talk.  The 
method  of  instruction  seemed  to  make  confusion  more  confounded. 

Proud  as  never  before  was  the  youngster  one  Friday  afternoon 
when  the  spelling  review  of  the  term  was  held.  His  class  had 
stared,  writhed  and  sweated  through  a  long  list  of  the  doughty  in¬ 
consistencies  for  which  English  is  without  peer.  Enos  had  started 
near  the  foot  of  the  line  but  one  by  one  the  leaders  had  fallen. 
He  w'as  now  almost  at  the  top.  "Walk"  fell  to  the  leader,  he 
missed  and  wrent  to  the  foot,  but  the  second  child  spelled  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  "HawT"  sent  him  dowrn.  Enos  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
class.  "Talk”  called  the  master.  The  boy  straightened,  blushed 
and  slowly  spelled  out  the  word.  Then  the  clock  struck  four,  the 
closing  hour.  "The  proudest  walk  of  my  life  was  the  one  which 
took  me  home.  An  inch  w?as  added  to  my  height." 

While  he  w-as  still  so  small  that  he  could  hardly  lift  the  bars 
giving  entry  to  the  pasture,  one  of  the  daily  tasks  of  the  youngest 
of  the  family  was  to  drive  the  cattle  home  for  milking.  When  has 
it  not  been  the  fate  of  farm  boys  "to  get  the  cows"?  The  dog 
Major  acted  as  his  assistant.  The  daily  trip  seemed  a  part  of  the 
way  of  life,  constant,  without  incident.  Arrived  at  the  pasture  one 
day  he  found  the  cows  already  at  the  bars.  Letting  down  the  poles, 
he  and  the  dog  went  through  and  passing  around  the  herd  saw  a 
new  born  calf  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  group.  The  boy  and  dog 
started  to  drive  the  animals  through  the  opening.  But  the  new 
mother,  fearful  for  her  offspring,  could  not  be  driven.  Lowering 
her  head,  she  gave  a  loud  bellow  and  charged  the  enemy.  Her 
shoulder  struck  the  boy,  knocking  him  against  the  fence,  close  to 
which,  away  from  the  stampeding  animals,  he  fell  breathless. 

The  dog  continued  the  contest.  In  groups  of  two  or  three  the 
cattle  passed  through  the  bars  to  take  the  accustomed  path  home¬ 
ward.  Only  the  embattled  mother  stood  her  ground  for  a  time 
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facing  the  barking  dog  and  alternating  between  charge  and  retreat. 
Then  she  also  backed  away  through  the  bars,  keeping  her  calf  be¬ 
hind  her  and  finally  turned  meekly  toward  the  farmstead.  Then 
the  dog  came  to  the  boy  whose  bruises  proved  less  serious  than 
his  fright. 

Summer  Sundays  brought  a  rest,  or  at  least  a  change  in  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  young  and  old.  Then  the  work  horses  were  turned 
into  the  river  pasture  and  the  sheep  were  driven  there  for  better 
feed  than  the  hot  months  left  in  the  higher  open  fields.  But  they 
had  to  be  watched  for  wolves  slinking  dowm  from  the  hills  under 
cover  of  woods  and  hazelbrush  might  attack  them.  This  task  fell 
to  the  younger  boys. 

One  experience  connected  w'ith  the  sheep  tending  engraved 
itself  deeply  on  Enos'  memory.  He  and  his  next  older  brother 
had  been  detailed  to  the  task  but  the  brother  had  plans  of  his  own 
and  left  the  younger  boy,  now  eleven,  to  go  alone.  Ele  was  dozing 
in  the  shade  of  a  swamp  oak  w'hile  the  horses  stood  huddled  nearby 
switching  their  tails  to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  sheep  tinkled  their 
bells  as  they  cropped  the  lush  grass  of  the  river  bottom.  Suddenly 
they  stampeded  toward  the  open  and  when  the  child  looked  up,  he 
saw  three  wmlves  racing  after  them  at  full  speed.  Two  of  them 
promptly  overtook  the  hindmost  ewes  which  bleated  feebly  and  soon 
lay  kicking  helplessly  on  the  ground  as  biood  gushed  from  their 
gashed  throats. 

The  boy  turned  pale,  hesitated  betwreen  trying  to  drive  off  the 
wmlves  and  seeking  safety  in  flight.  He  tried  to  shout  but  no 
sound  could  he  utter.  The  horses  with  one  exception,  stampeded 
into  the  woods.  Old  Kate  rushed  toward  the  corner  of  the  field  in 
which  the  sheep  had  taken  refuge  and  charged  the  wolves,  striking 
at  them  with  the  great  hoofs  of  her  front  feet,  while  the  boy 
watched,  transfixed  with  fear. 

The  noise  of  the  bells  of  the  panic-stricken  flock  reached  the 
house  and  older  members  of  the  family  came  rushing  to  the  rescue. 
Three  sheep  were  now  down  and  lifeless  but  went  without  notice 
until  the  ashen-faced  boy  w'as  in  his  father’s  arms.  Then,  as  the 
wolves  had  vanished,  attention  was  given  to  the  damage  done. 
Knives  wrere  brought  from  the  kitchen  and  the  skins  removed  from 
the  dead  animals.  John  put  poison  on  their  bodies.  The  next 
morning  when  Mary  went  out  to  dig  potatoes,  she  found  a  dead 
wmlf  lying  in  the  cool  earth  where  she  had,  the  morning  before,  dug 
the  supply  for  the  day. 

Such  incidents,  though  they  bulked  large  in  the  child’s  memory, 
were,  after  all,  exceptional  in  the  life  of  the  farm  boy.  For  the 
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most  part,  his  years  slipped  by  quickly  but  uneventfully.  Planting 
of  crops,  gardening,  fishing  excursions  to  nearby  ponds  and  the 
river,  milking,  swimming  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work,  harvesting, 
in  which  neighbors  came  to  help,  thrashing  small  grains,  husking 
corn,  occasional  trips  to  town  with  the  father  or  older  brothers, 
Sunday  excursions,  the  sessions  of  the  school  supported  partly  by 
public  funds  and  partly  by  private  contributions,  filled  his  days  and 
those  of  the  family.  Seasons  were  good  and  bad,  prices  went 
through  their  errant  cycles  making  the  contacts  with  the  outside 
■world  greater  or  less.  Time  was  passing  and  the  family  was  grow¬ 
ing  up.  Wisconsin  also  was  growing  up  as  the  calendar  swung 
along  in  the  troubled  "sixties”. 

(At  this  point  the  story  as  told  is  simpler  than  the  fact.  In 
1863  the  River  Farm,  which  proved  to  be  sandy  light  soil,  -was  sold 
and  the  family  moved  to  a  rented  farm  near  Point  Judith  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lone  Rock.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  chapter  above 
happened  at  the  River  farm  and  some  in  the  newer  homestead. 
Before  the  end  of  the  war  the  family  moved  again  to  that  part  of 
Wyoming  valley  later  knowrn  as  Hillside.) 


/ 
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Chapter  VI 


TRIALS 

EANWHILE  on  the  horizon  there  had  appeared  the  clouds 
of  a  storm  which  threatened  to  break  the  Union  which 
the  immigrant  families  had  done  so  much  to  build.  The 
conflict  of  opinion  on  human  slavery  was  ripening  into  the  Civil 
War.  Great  public  excitement  had,  a  few  years  before,  been 
aroused  by  the  attempt  of  a  Missouri  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave  to 
recover  his  property  from  a  Mineral  Point  mining  camp.  The 
Free  Soil  movement  was  stirring  the  young  state,  made  up  so  largely 
of  seekers  after  freedom  who  felt  that  the  independence  -which  they 
sought  was  only  a  part  of  a  larger  liberty  which  should  include  the 
black  man.  The  new  Republican  party  had  carried  Wisconsin  for 
John  C.  Fremont  in  1856  by  a  fair  majority  over  the  Democrats 
who  had  been  the  leaders  in  the  state  since  its  entry  into  the  Union. 

Richard’s  family,  old  and  young,  were  enthusiasts  in  the  "anti- 
slavery”  movement.  John,  already  an  ardent  anti-slavery  man,  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  local  election,  the  first  presidential 
choice  in  which  he  had  a  share.  With  many  other  citizens  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  he  'went  up  Sail  River  w-ith  Fremont”  by  voting  the  straight 
Republican  ticket,  a  practice  which  he  continued  thereafter  to  fol¬ 
low  with  Roman  consistency  for  the  fifty-two  years  remaining  to 
him. 

The  next  eight  years  etched  themselves  deeply  into  the  minds 
of  all  the  group  as  the  issues  between  north  and  south  became 
crystalized,  and  as  the  years  of  the  war  dragged  out  their  weary 
length.  The  conflict  which  threatened  and  then  became  reality, 
might  be,  for  others,  one  in  which  the  issue  was  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  but  to  these  and  the  neighbor  Welsh  settlers,  the  question 
was  always  whether  human  slavery  was  to  continue.  During  the 
years  when  the  storm  was  gathering,  one  of  the  boys  went  to  the 
village  every  evening  after  work  for  "the  paper”.  Each  night  the 
political  gospel  of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  read  aloud.  The 
day  was  not  finished  before  the  last  steps  in  the  conflict  had  been 
discussed. 
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When  the  storm  at  last  broke,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  where 
the  convictions  of  the  new  community  lay.  The  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  shocked,  them.  Schoolboys  and  older  youth  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  informal  companies.  They  were  for  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  In  the  Wisconsin  river  bottom,  the  Spring  Green 
Guards  were  organized  and  drilled  in  the  spring  term  of  school  in 
1861.  They  shingled  their  hair  and  wore  cadet  caps.  .  Those  who 
were  old  enough  were  to  go  forward  in  the  autumn. 

Who  among  Richard's  sons  should  go?  Thomas,  the  oldest, 
•was  frail,  John  was  rejected  because  of  a  stiffened  index  finger. 
The  next  was  Jenkin,  the  baby  of  the  Atlantic  voyage,  now  sixteen, 
but  when  the  first  call  came,  he  was  rejected — too  young.  But  some 
nine  months  later,  he  turned  his  face  southward,  joining  his  old 
fellows  of  the  Spring  Green  Guards  in  the  "Sixth  Wisconsin  Bat¬ 
tery’’.  Left  at  home  now  with  the  elders,  were  Thomas,  John, 
Margaret,  Mary,  Hannah,  Ellen  and  fane,  and  the  two  young  sons 
James  and  Enos — the  latter  then  eight  years  old,  the  baby  of  the 
second  venture. 

Theirs  was  an  experience  through  the  war  years  duplicated  in 
thousands  of  homes  on  the  economic  fighting  line  of  the  frontier, 
which  v\is  also  the  economic  fighting  line  of  the  war.  Jt  wxas  a  life 
which  was  as  rough  and  often  as  pitiless  as  that  of  the  camp,  but  it 
was  one  in  which  construction,  not  destruction,  dominated.  Now 
the  trips  to  the  town  for  news  would  be  not  only  for  "the  paper" 
but  to  see  if  there  were  word  from  the  absent  son  and  brother  who 
wms  their  representative  in  the  armed  struggle.  Lie  wrrote  faithfully 
though  the  letters  came  irregularly. 

His  life  they  followed  through  its  hardships,  illnesses  and  suc¬ 
cess  as  if  it  w^ere  a  part  of  their  own,  a  life  they  shared,  running 
parallel  to  the  daily  routine  but  somehow  separated  from  it.  Their 
life  he  followed  with  equal  intimacy  and  equal  detachment.  The 
interchange  of  letters  kept  all  informed  of  personal  fortunes,  of  the 
progress  of  the  contests  in  the  field  and  of  the  developments  affect¬ 
ing  those  who  kept  the  home  fires  burning. 

The  mother  and  sisters  made  cookies  and  canned  fruits  to  be 
sent  to  the  soldier  boy,  and  he  sent  homeward  a  goodly  share  of  his 
artilleryman’s  meagre  pay.  They  would  continue  on  a  joint  task. 
Every  effort  should  be  for  the  triumph  of  the  national  cause.  The 
great  struggle  meant  to  them,  so  they  kept  assuring  themselves,  not 
only  an  effort  to  preserve  the  union,  not  even  chiefly  that.  It  was 
a  war  for  freeing  the  slaves,  a  long  drawn  out  battle  in  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  They  would  all  give  their  best  strength  to  help 
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bring  a  better  day  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  humanity,  a 
day  which  should  dawn  for  them  when  Hjeir  prayers  should  be 
granted,  when  the  war  should  cease,  when  all  Americans  should  be 
free,  and  when  Jenkin  should  come  marching  home. 

The  younger  children  of  the  family  were  still  too  small  to  have 
even  a  vague  understanding  of  the  cause  or  the  progress,  of  this  war 
between  the  states,  the  Civil  War  or  the  Rebellion  as  it  was  more 
often  called  by  those  of  the  northern  states  who  suffered  its  hard¬ 
ships.  Every  family  of  the  neighborhood  which  had  grown  sons 
sent  at  least  one  representative  to  the  front.  Those  left  behind 
sought  to  help  the  "boys  in  blue"  in  all  the  unofficial  ways  in  which 
populations  everywhere,  in  modern  wrar  time,  try  to  make  less  hard 
the  lot  of  those  in  the  fighting  line.  The  making  of  socks  and  mit¬ 
tens  occupied  the  spare  time  of  women  young  and  old.  Cakes  and 
cookies  which  would  arrive  stale  but  still  with  the  flavor  of  home 
within  them,  were  despatched  to  far  away  loved  ones.  Pickles  and 
other  canned  goods  found  their  way  southward. 

In  the  spring  of  1S62,  word  was  circulated  that  one  of  the 
needs  at  the  front  was  vegetables  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  cam¬ 
paign  fare.  Onions  were  especially  desired.  They  were  reputed  to 
be  preventive  of  scurvy,  that  dread  enemy  almost  banished  now  by 
modern  medicine  but  which  in  the  Civil  War  still  struck  down  so 
many  thousands  of  brave  men. 

So  Richard  planted  a  large  field  of  onions  and  all  the  family, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  bent  their  backs  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  weeding  and  hoeing  to  assure  a  bumper  crop..  In  the  fall, 
strong  half  barrels  were  bought.  The  onions  were  pickled  whole¬ 
sale  by  the  elder  sister  Mary,  and  then  dispatched  by  freight  to  the 
far  away  camp  at  "winter  quarters"  in  which  the  service  of  the 
family’s  soldier  fell.  Months  after,  letters  were  still  coming  in 
from  "the  boys’’  telling  of  their  delight  with  the  spicy  addition  to 
camp  fare.  "Your  onions  brought  tears  to  my  eyes." 

Every  ounce  of  muscle  was  put  under  call  for  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  to  do  the  extra  bit  which  might  be  contributed  to  help  put 
down  "the  rebellion".  But  early  in  one  spring  when  farm  work 
was  just  about  to  begin,  the  youngest  of  the  children  wRo  had  been 
counted  on  to  help  with  the  work,  met  with  a  serious  accident.  He 
had  gone  on  horseback  to  round  up  the  work  animals.  Driving 
them  homeward  he  passed  a  portion  of  the  field  where  the  w'ater 
from  melting  snows  had  gathered  and  frozen  in  a  temporary'  pond. 
He  had  urged  his  horse  forward  to  try  the  thickness  of  the  ice. 
The  animal  had  slipped  and  fallen  upon  him,  breaking  his  leg.  He 
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crawled  to  a  stump,  succeeded  in  mounting  the  horse  and  in  reach¬ 
ing  home.  But  any  work  which  he  might  have  done  in  the  season’s 
planting  was  now  of  course,  impossible. 

So  the  youngest  son  was  drafted  into  the  farm  work.  The 
father  and  John  ploughed  the  fields  alone.  When  harrowing 
came,  John  took  the  big  team  and  bigger  harrow.  Another  was 
made  for  the  nine  year  old  small  boy  to  use,  shaped  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  A  so  that  if,  in  his  inexpert  driving,  he  should  strike  one  of 
the  many  stumps  in  the  held,  the  tool  would  slip  to  one  side.  The 
father  followed  the  harrows  afoot  to  plant  the  small  grains.  He 
carried  the  barley,  wheat  or  oats  in  a  sheet  tied  over  his  shoulder 
from  which  he  scattered  the  seed  over  the  ground  with  a  wide  swing 
of  his  long  arm. 

Many  years  later,  Enos  kept  on  the  walls  of  his  home  a  copy  of 
Millet’s  famous  picture  of  'The  Sower”  which  recalled  his  father’s 
stalwart  figure  as  he  stalked  over  the  fields  behind  his  youngest  son. 
Once  sown,  the  fields  were  harrowed  again  by  the  youngster  alone 
to  cover  the  grain.  Following  the  team  through  the  dusty,  loose 
earth  from  early  morning  to  nightfall  was  strenuous  work  for  a  boy 
of  such  tender  years.  It  was  child  labor  such  as  would  not  now  be 
tolerated  but  it  created  men,  which  our  softer  times  too  seldom 
duplicate.  How  glad  the  child  was  to  hear  the  horn  blown  for 
supper!  He  could  then  lift  his  weary  limbs  to  old  Kate’s  back,  look 
forward  to  a  plunge  from  the  river  bank  and  so  to  bed. 

The  Tribune  still  brought  its  daily  message.  It  was  relayed 
to  Jenkin  in  the  field  along  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  books  now  long  unfamiliar  to  the  youth  of  America.  From 
the  field  itself  came  Jenkin’s  letters,  read  and  reread  not  only  in  the 
family  circle  but  to  groups  of  neighbors  equally  interested  in  ever)' 
happening  to  "the  boys”.  Those  left  at  home  followed  every  step 
in  the  military  operations  and  traced  out  their  course  and  the  course 
of  their  own  representative  day  by  day  on  a  large  map  tacked  on  the 
living  room  wall. 

First  the  story  was  only  a  procession  southward.  August  25, 
1862,  the  boy  was  at  Madison,  five  days  later  at  Cairo,  Illinois. 
September  4,  he  v/as  still  farther  south  at  Rienzi,  Mississippi,  a  town 
they  could  not  locate  on  the  map.  There  he  saw  his  first  "nigger 
dance,  watered  the  horses  in  the  evening,  and  fell  in  with  [his] 
clothes  on.”  In  October  he  was  in  Corinth,  Mississippi.  He  was 
thrown  under  a  cannon  and  a  caisson  wheel,  passing  over  his  foot, 
gave  him  a  broken  ankle.  In  December,  still  a  part  of  the  great 
push  to  split  the  Confederacy,  he  was  taken  on  the  indecisive  river 
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operations  southward.  These  were  followed  by  the  long  seige  of 
Vicksburg  and  its  surrender  on  July  4,  1863,  amid  great  rejoicing 
by  the  Union  soldiers.  The  struggle  seemed  half  won. 

Then  followed  a  year  of  mixed  chess  moves  and  fighting  to 
hold  what  had  been  v/on  and  to  close  in  upon  the  "sesesh”  forces 
in  the  w'est.  Back  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  September,  1S63,  he 
v/ent,  down  into  Alabama  in  the  following  month  and  back  again 
into  Tennessee  for  the  operations  at  Lookout  Mountain.  Now  he 
was  off  with  Grant  to  Chattanooga.  Now  he  was  fighting  at  Mis¬ 
sion  Ridge,  off  into  Georgia  pursuing  General  Bragg,  and  then 
back  to  winter  quarters  in  Alabama  in  December.  There  he  stayed 
till  June,  1864. 

Once  more  on  the  move,  the  boy  was  taken  again  to  Tennessee, 
then  again  to  Georgia,  by  November,  1864.  The  lines  w^ere  now 
closing  around  the  enemy  in  both  east  and  west.  Before  the  month 
was  out,  he  wras  helping  watch  Hood  in  Tennessee.  Hopes  v/ere 
high  that  the  battery  was  "going  to  Sherman"  for  the  march  to  the 
sea,  but  no,  they  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Chattanooga.  In 
March,  1865,  came  the  second  inauguration  of  Lincoln  and  spring 
brought  near  the  end  of  the  conflict.  April  3,  1865,  the  boy  wrote 
home,  "Richmond  is  taken,  Victory,  Victory,  Victory”.  Only  on 
the  ninth  was  the  laconic  official  notice  posted  on  a  piece  of  paper 
the  size  of  a  hand,  "Lee  has  surrendered  his  army  on  terms  I 
dictated.  U.  S.  Grant." 

The  war  was  over.  Rejoicing  knew  no  bounds  but  there  was 
a  long  wait  for  discharge.  At  last,  on  June  26,  the  battery  was 
ordered  "to  the  states  to"  be  mustered  out.  July  3d  it  -was  at  Chicago 
and  thence  what  seemed  an  interminable  train  ride  took  the  "bat¬ 
tery"  homeward.  Jenkin  got  off  the  day  coach  at  new  Helena.  He 
had  not  written  of  his  arrival  and  started  out  in  the  hot  hours  of 
the  late  afternoon  over  the  sandy  roads  to  his  home  five  miles  away. 
A  short  distance  out  of  town  he  was  overtaken  by  a  neighbor  who 
was  returning  from  market.  The  soldier’s  bags  were  soon  on  the 
planks  of  the  lumber  waggon  and  the  old  man  and  the  boy  now 
become  a  man  were  on  their  tf/ay  again. 

They  came  in  sight  of  Jenkin’s  home  at  milking  time.  The 
mother  was  sitting  out  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  yard,  dozing  and 
watching  the  grown  daughters  hard  at  work  at  the  sides  of  the  cows 
which  seemed  glad  to  be  quiet  after  the  hot  day  in  the  pastures. 
The  waggon  drew  up  with  its  cream  and  gray  team.  All  recog¬ 
nized  the  horses  but  wondered  what  would  bring  the  neighbor  at 
the  time  of  day  when  all  farmers  were  busy  at  home.  Then  some¬ 
one  saw  who  was  with  him.  "It's  Tenk"  they  called  to  each  other. 
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Everyone  dropped  her  milk  pail  and  rushed  to  the  long  absent 
brother.  He  pushed  through  the  group,  threw  his  arms  about  his 
weeping  mother  and  then  turned  to  face  the  family,  none  of  whom 
he  had  seen  since  the  day  when,  little  more  than  a  boy,  he  had 
turned  his  face  to  "the  war", 

July  18,  1865  was  set  as  the  day  when  "the  battery”  was  to 
answer  its  final  roll  call  and  be  "mustered  out".  Spring  Green  en 
masse  welcomed  the  returning  heroes.  There  was  a  great  com¬ 
munity  reception  in  which  joy  for  the  returning  was  tempered  by 
tears  for  those  who  came  not. 

Jenkin  found  all  his  family  well.  After  his  absence  of  almost 
three  years  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  more  mature,  two  of 
the  latter  whom  he  had  left  little  girls  were  "grown  women”,  the 
little  boys  were  husky  youngsters.  He  returned  to  a  new  home. 
The  bottom  lands,  the  war  years  had  proved,  were  another  dis¬ 
appointment.  Though  the  first  crops  had  been  good,  the  light 
sandy  loam  had  soon  lost  its  fertility  under  constant  cropping. 

Then  there  was  once  more  the  problem  of  keeping  the  family 
together.  As  in  Ixonia,  more  than  in  Ixonia,  the  homestead  had 
become  crowded.  The  children  were  growing  up.  The  river 
farms  would  not  meet  the  family  need.  Now  more  than  ever,  if 
Richard  were  to  keep  his  family  near  him,  he  must  seek  new  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  good  land  was  available  and  in  which  his  now 
grown  sons  and  daughters  might  settle  within  easy  call.  Moved  by 
such  thoughts,  Richard  had  once  more,  in  his  soldier  son’s  absence, 
and  for  what  proved  to  be  the  last  time  in  his  long  life,  gathered  up 
his  possessions  and  moved — this  time  only  across  the  river  to  what 
was  indeed  the  promised  land. 

There  he  could  settle  on  government  lands  among  the  hills  of 
Iowa  County  with  their  fertile  valleys.  There  he  and  his  might 
carve  out  a  community  of  their  own  where  the  closeness  of  associa¬ 
tion  could  be  kept  and  customs  and  perhaps  even  the  language  of 
Wales  be  preserved.  There  the  best  that  America  had  to  offer,  he 
felt  convinced,  might  be  attained. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  house  was  a  hillside  giving  a 
sweep  of  a  broad,  westward-leading  valley  which  at  its  lower  end 
joined  another  leading  off  to  the  south.  Here  were  broad  acres 
where  the  long  cherished  dream  might  be  realized — and  in  large 
measure  as  the  event  proved,  here  it  did  come  to  reality.  Rough 
conditions  there  were  still  to  be  met.  Red  and  white  oaks  of  great 
size  made  the  renewed  task  of  clearing  and  the  blasting  of  stumps 
heavy  work.  But  muscles  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  common  cause 
once  more  would  conquer  the  wilderness. 
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Breaking  the  new  land  commenced  before  the  family  changed 
its  residence.  The  work  was  done  with  neighborhood  assistance 
as  was  still  the  common  practice  in  the  newly  settled  areas.  John 
Thomas,  a  distant  cousin  known  as  "John  Thomas  over  the  Bluff”, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  John  Thomases  of  the  community, 
came  with  his  oxteam  as  did  other  neighbors,  more  or  less  distant, 
v/ith  their  work  cattle.  Richard  and  the  son  John  drove  the  most 
powerful  outfit  of  six  sturdy  oxen.  By  the  end  of  the  summer,  a 
substantial  clearing  had  been  made  in  the  hardwood  forest. 

Meanwhile  the  new  home  had  begun  to  rise  and  was  well 
advanced  before  the  winter  set  in.  It  was  to  be  a  larger  and  more 
substantial  house...than  had  sheltered  the  family  in  Ixonia  or  at  the 
River  farm.  The  next  spring  with  the  wrar  still  dragging  out  its 
weary  course,  the  family  moved  in  even  before  the  house  wras  plas¬ 
tered.  There  was  work  for  all  hands — even  for  the  small  boys. 
The  plasterer  was  a  Mr.  Slinger,  an  Englishman  noted  for  the  speed 
of  his  work  and  the  finer  plasterwork  of  circles  and  panelling  with 
which  the  fashion  of  the  time  demanded  that  the  walls  of  quarters 
other  than  bedrooms  be  decorated. 

The  father  and  the  two  younger  sons  made  the  mortar  and  the 
latter  carried  it  to  the  workman.  The  mixture  was  loaded  into  a 
pail,  under  the  handle  of  which  .A  stick  was  passed  and  the  youths 
then  bent  their  backs  to  take  it  where  it  was  needed,  blow  Slinger 
would  call  "mort”  when  they  were  so  tired  they  could  hardly  move 
fast  enough  to  keep*him  supplied ! 

The  water  for  the  mortar-making  and  for  the  household  needs 
was  also  a  problem  that  first  season  in  the  new  home.  Keeping  the 
need  supplied  was  a  task  which  fell  to  the  younger  sons.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house  stood  flow’ed  a  small  stream  at 
the  side  of  which,  under  a  group  of  willows,  ran  a  spring.  From 
there  the  w’ater  for  all  purposes  had  to  be  carried  and  by  the  work, 
the  boys’  backs  w'ere  assured  regular  daily  exercise.  Only  in  the 
late  summer  did  a  cistern  dug  at  the  side  of  the  house  relieve  them 
of  carrying  water  except  for  drinking  and  cooking. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
brother  Thomas,  rose  the  school  house  to  serve  the  community,  and 
in  the  fall  with  a  manageable  registration,  its  first  "term’’  opened. 
Classes  w'ere  small,  equipment  new  and  better  than  the  younger 
children  had  ever  before  known.  It  was  the  first  real  school  they 
had  ever  attended.  Community  activities  began  to  take  on  a  broader 
horizon.  Books  and  music,  despite  the  war  then  entering  its  last 
stages,  played  a  larger  part  in  the  life  of  the  family  and  its  neigh¬ 
borhood.  "Sings"  became  a  regular  event  in  the  wfinter  months. 
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The  programs  were  not  "classic”  but  the  best  that  the  sparse  settle¬ 
ment  had  to  oiler. 

Community  choruses  met  by  turn  in  the  houses  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  sing  songs  then  new  but  which  continue  "old  time  favorites” 
in  our  own  day.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  technique  was  per¬ 
fect,  but  "Dixie”,  "Old  Black  Joe”,  "You  will  not  forget  me, 
Mother”,  and  "John  Brown’s  Body”  camerichly  from  the  voices  in 
these  gatherings,  testimony  of  the  desire  for  things  of  the  spirit  and 
evidence  tiiat  a  civilization  was  being  born  which  the  raw  frontier 
had  not,  till  then,  been  able  to  create.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
the  youngest  son  heard  his  first  piano. 

It  seemed  that  the  family  might  become  almost  a  community 
unto  itself,  a  patriarchal  unit  of  the  sort  of  which  its  elder  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  dreamed.  It  was  expanding  now  not  only  in  its  acres 
but  in  its  interests  and  its  membership.  The  older  children  were 
heading  families  of  their  own.  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  established 
to  the  westward.  He  had  become  a  carpenter  in  the  river  bottom 
years,  but  now  set  himself  up  also  as  a  farmer  in  the  flexible  habit  of 
new  communities  in  which  the  enterprising  turn  their  hands  to  more 
than  one  occupation. 

John  vras  a  farmer  who  now  became  also  a  miller  on  the  stream 
which  drained  the  two  valleys.  Howr  many  times  in  later  years  the 
dam  on  which  his  mill  depended  w’as  carried  awray  by  the  freshets  of 
the  Wisconsin  spring,  leaving  thousands  of  bullheads,  chubs  and 
suckers  to  gasp  out  their  lives  on  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  pond! 
Margaret  became  the  wife  of  a  neighboring  farmer.  All  these  had 
chosen  Welsh  helpmates,  much  to  the  delight  of  Richard  who  still 
harbored  the  desire  that  in  America  would  rise  a  new  Wales. 

Mary  first  among  the  older  children  broke  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tion  to  marry  a  hardy  Scot  who  arrived  by  way  of  Canada  and 
promptly  became  a  member  of  the  family  to  a  degree  seldom 
achieved  in  any  marital  alliance.  Hannah  had  married  a  minister, 
more  in  love  with  music  than  with  doctrine.  He  also  wras  not 
Welsh.  But  on  the  -whole,  the  dream  seemed  to  be  coming  true. 
Richard  w'Ould  keep  his  family  around  him.  The  hope  to  create  for* 
them  greater  freedom  was  to  be  attained.  It  -was  indeed  to  a  new 
home  and  to  a  family  in  the  midst  of  -rapid  change  that  Jenkin  re¬ 
turned  after  his  long  years  in  the  war. 

The  younger  children  were  still  under  the  father's  roof  and 
there  going  through  new  experiences  brought  by  the  now  rapid 
changes  in  the  family  fortunes  and  by  the  swift  progress  which- the 
recover)’  from  the  war,  spread  of  settlement  and  communications  and 
the  advance  of  mechanical  achievement  made  possible. 
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Indians,  there  were  still  in  the  country  though  they  had  for¬ 
mally  sold  the  land  for  settlement.  They  came  usually  in  wander¬ 
ing  groups,  drawn  back  to  their  former  hunting  grounds  by  the 
nostalgia  so  strong  among  all  primitive  peoples.  There  was  much 
prejudice  against  them.  Animals  mysteriously  disappeared  when 
they  were  present  though  when  the  redskins  were  sober,  residents 
had  little  to  fear  from  them.  Richard  always  sought  their  friend¬ 
ship,  partly  perhaps  from  policy,  partly  from  pity  for  the  dispossessed. 

One  fall  during  the  war  when  he  and  his  sons  were  struggling 
to  put  under  cover  a  crop  of  wheat  before  dark  clouds  in  the  west 
should  bring  a  rainstorm,  a  group  of  some  thirty  redskins  passed 
through  the  field.  Without  waiting  for  a  parley  they  "pitched  in" 
on  the  work  and  the  last  load  was  on  its  way  before  the  rainstorm 
broke.  The  incident  Richard  loved  to  tell  to  those  who  declared 
that  there  was  "No  good  Indian  but  a  dead  Indian”. 

Another  Indian  story,  Enos  the  youngest  son  loved  to  hear  his 
father  repeat  as  the  old  man  sat  before  the  fire  in  his  great  armchair 
with  its  carved  walnut  arms,  the  boy  seated  at  his  feet.  One  night 
in  the  early  winter  the  head  of  the  family  was  driving  home  from 
Helena  after  dark  when  the  horses  suddenly  stopped  in  the  road 
and  refused  to  respond  to  the  whip.  Richard  got  out  and  found, 
lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  team,  a  dead-drunk  Indian  al¬ 
most  unconscious  with  firewater  and  the  cold.  He  dragged  him 
back  to  the  waggon  and  tumbled  him  into  the  long  box.  Arrived 
home,  he  lifted  him  out  and  laid  him,  still  only  half  conscious,  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  The  family  had  all  gone  to  bed  and  Richard  himself 
followed  them.  In  the  morning,  the  Indian  was  gone.  Some  weeks 
later  when  Richard  went  to  open  the  door  in  the  morning,  it  was 
immovable.  When  at  last  it  wras  pushed  back,  a  f  aur  pronged ' 
buck  lay  on  the  doorstep.  * 

•Every  spring  at  the  sowing  season,  great  flocks  of  carrier 
pigeons  passed  over  the  valley.  Mysterious  was  their  flight,  start¬ 
ing  no  one  knew  whence  and  ending  no  one  knew  where.  They 
came  in  such  numbers  that  they  seemed  like  clouds  against  the  sun. 
One  morning  when  Richard  went  out  to  sow  wheat  from  a  sheet 
slung  round  his  shoulders  in  the  bulge  of  which  the  grain  was 
carried,  he  took  Enos  with  him  to  frighten  away  the  birds  which 
lighted  on  the  sown  ground  and  picked  up  the  seed  almost  as  fast 
as  it  fell.  It  was  a  vain  effort.  The  flock  which  the  boy  scared 
onward  descended  aeain  ahead  of  him.  It  seemed  to  turn  forward 
on  its  axis  like  a  sagging  wheel.  Sowing  had  to  be  given  up  until 
the  hordes  should  pass. 

In  the  evenings  during  the  flights,  the  birds  descended  in 
thousands  to  rest  on  the  branches  of  a  grove  of  trees  near  the  river. 
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All  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  gathered  there  to  knock  them 
from  their  perches  with  long  poles  and  put  them  in  bags  whence 
they  found  their  way  to  picking  and  to  roasting.  But  the  flight  of 
the  year  when  Enos  sought  to  scare  them  from  the  grain  was  the  last. 
They  never  came  again. 

For  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  the  years  following 
the  Civil  War  brought  broader  opportunities  than  had  been  possible 
for  the  older  brothers  and  sisters.  Jenkin  felt  the  impulse  to  seek  a 
broader  education  than  he  had  been  able  to  secure  in  tire  local  schools. 
He  felt  a  call  to  social  service  in  the  ministry  much  to  his  parents 
delight,  for  they  still  looked  back  with  pride  on  the  long  line  of 
liberal  ministers  numbered  among  their  ancestors  in  Wales,  and 
wished  at  least  one  member  of  the  family  to  carry  on  the  tradition. 
Saving  had  made  it  possible  now  to  start  him  in  the  career  and  he 
left  for  college  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  Ellen  and  Jane  left  for 
teachers’  college.  All  three  in  part  earned  their  education  as  they 
studied.  James  looked  to  farming  as  had  his  older  brothers.  Enos 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  doctor. 

All  these  ambitions  the  father  shared.  He  was  now,  at  last, 
able  to  give  his  children  the  opportunities  he  had  been  denied.  The 
older  ones  might  go  on  winning  their  livelihood  and  grasping 
such  cultural  opportunities  as  the  widening  horizon  now  permitted. 
For  the  younger,  he  would  assure  that  greater  freedom  which  comes 
with  education.  For  all  he  v/ould  seek  the  blessings  which  he  felt 
attached  to  the  liberal  philosophy  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  movement,  now  victorious,  and  the  forward  social  trends  of  the 
times  in  -which  their  mature  years  would  fall.  The  years  ahead  he 
would  make,  in  truth,  the  years  of  harvest. 

Enos  wras  sent  to  the  recently  established  "academy”  in  Spring 
Green,  one  of  those  brave  efforts  to  carry  the  education  of  local 
youth  farther  than  the  funds  from  the  public  treasury  would  permit. 
It  w-as  like  many  others  of  the  sort — an  institution  without  endow¬ 
ment,  poorly  equipped  and  undermanned  in  teaching  force.  But  it 
was  one  in  which  earnest  work  was  done  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  and  business  men  of  the  locality  anxious  to  attain  the  - 
equipment  which  would  make  them  better  citizens  in  the  expanding 
democracy  of  which  they  were  to  be  a  part. 

Spring  Green  was  now  farther  away  than  when  the  family  lived 
on  the  river  farm,  too  far  away  for  Enos  to  live  at  home.  Early 
Monday  morning  in  the  spring  and  fall  his  brothers  drove  him  down 
to  the  river  bank  with  the  week’s  provisions.  There  he  met  a 
neighbor  boy,  similarly  burdened  at  a  row  boat  moored  on  the  bank. 
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They  pulled  away  across  the  current  to  the  other  side  and  "lugged’' 
their  supplies  to  the  room  in  the  town  which  served  as  sleeping, 
eating  and  living  quarters.  When  the  river  was  full  of  ice  in  the 
late  fall  or  "broke  up"  in  the  spring,  the  boys  were  driven  to  New 
Helena,  the  new  town  up  the  river,  and  walked  across  the  railroad 
bridge  and  over  "the  prairie"  to  the  school.  When  winter  had  set 
in,  the  sleigh  carried  them  down  the  steep  river  bank  and  over  the 
ice  to  their  destination. 

It  was  a  great  experience,  this  living  "on  their  own",  on  simple 
diet  of  the  bread  and  canned  goods  from  the  home  kitchen,  supple¬ 
mented  by  such  store  purchases  as  their  small  cash  allowances  per¬ 
mitted.  It  gave  a  feeling  of  independence  and  responsibility  which 
the  boys  had  not  had  in  the  life  under  the  supervision  of  parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters.  It  gave  an  added  urge  to  master  the 
plentiful  doses  of  knowledge  which  w’ere  assigned  to  make  them 
able  to  reckon  the  bricks  needed  for  a  house,  the  value  of  a  crop  of 
so  many  bushels  of  corn  sold  at  such  and  such  a  price,  the  interest 
due  on  a  mortgage  and  the  time  needed  for  a  boat  going  down  a 
river  at  a  certain  speed  to  overtake  another  with  a  lead  of  two  miles 
going  at  a  lesser  speed.  How  thorough  the  instruction  and  how 
catholic  the  pedagogical  methods  used,  future  generations  have 
questioned — but  that  the  pupils  "got  results"  all  know  who  met 
them  in  their  later  years. 

Time  came  when  the  Academy  had  given  what  it  could  to  Enos 
and  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  Madison  and  the  State  University. 
He  could  not  leave  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions.  The  other  broth¬ 
ers  had  r  ow  their  own  farms  to  tend  and  the  corn  crop  on  the  home¬ 
stead  had  to  be  harvested.  But  no  matter,  he  would  arrive  late  and 
make  up  by  hard  work  the  missing  of  the  first  few  weeks.  So  not 
until  one  chilly  October  day  w'as  the  boy  free.  Richard  drove  him 
to  take  the  evening  train  to  the  capital.  The  "local"  was  late,  the 
coaches  were  cold,  the  journey  of  some  thirty  miles  seemed  interm¬ 
inable.  The  oil  lamps  gave  a  light  too  feeble  to  allow  the  seeker 
after  an  education  to  read  or  to  look  through  the  scant  belongings 
with  which  he  was  to  start  his  college  career.  He  shivered  in  his 
seat  as  the  miles  slowly  roiled  by,  Arena,  Mazomanie,  Black  Earth, 
Cross  Plains,  Middleton,  at  last,  Madison. 

It  w’as  late  at  night  wrhen  he  arrived.  He  knew  no  one.  He 
would  not  permit  himself  the  extravagance  of  going  to  a  hotel. 
He  sat  in  the  station  for  a  time.  Then  the  railway  agent  informed 
him  that  it  was  the  hour  to  lock  up  for  the  night.  Could  he  let  him 
stay  in  the  station?  Yes,  if  he  wanted  to.  He  heard  the  key  turn 
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in  the  Jock  and  felt  more  lonely  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  He 
drew  a  bench  from  the  wall  of  the  ill  kept  place  which  passed  as  a 
'  waiting-room”,  up  toward  the  hour-glass  shaped  station  stove  in 
which  some  soft  coal  smoked  more  than  it  burned. 

The  oil  lamp  the  station  keeper  had  put  out.  It  was  dreary 
beyond  telling,  but  here  he  must  -wait  until  morning.  He  was  still 
cold  from  the  train  ride  but  the  remaining  warmth  of  the  room  for 
a  time  made  him  comfortable.  He  stretched  himself  on  the  bench 
and  tried  to  sleep.  Soon  however,  the  last  coal  lost  its  redness  and 
the  outside  cold  crept  into  the  room  and  into  his  bones.  He  paced 
the  floor  until  daylight  began  to  break,  then  tried  the  windows,  slip¬ 
ped  the  catch  on  one  and  started  out  toward  the  hill  w'hich  v/as  the 
University  Campus. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1872  had  no  such  physical 
plant  and  was  not  such  an  educational  institution  as  that  with  w'hich 
later  college  generations  are  familiar.  Board  sidewalks,  fringed  by 
ill  kept  "iawms”  bordered  the  property.  Frame  buildings  and  un¬ 
developed  lots  surrounded  it.  North  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men, 
lifted  its  rectangular  bulk  on  the  horizon  tov/ard  "the  lake”.  Like 
the  city,  it  looked  cold  to  the  homesick  boy  who  trudged  upward 
weighed  down  by  his  valise. 

He  could  raise  no  response  by  frequent  knockings.  He  left 
his  belongings  on  the  doorstep,  and  wandered  round  "Main  Hall” 
waiting  for  some  signs  of  life.  At. last  a  man  appeared  at  South 
Hall,  the  second  of  the  twro  dormitories  which  the  University  then 
boasted.  He  shook  himself  in  the  frosty  morning  air  and  went  to 
a  nearby  w’ell  to  fill  with  water  a  pail  he  carried  in  his  hand.  Water 
"systems”  wrere  still  unknown  in  Madison,  Enos  introduced  him¬ 
self  and  the  "instructor”,  for  one  such  it  proved  to  be,  went  with 
him  to  rouse  Pat  Walsh,  the  janitor  of  the  dormitory  in  which  Enos 
was  to  live.  They  found  that  worthy  already  at  w'ork  and  the  boy 
was  soon  warming  himself  by  the  wood  fire  which  the  janitor  had 
just  kindled  in  his  own  quarters. 

Shortly,  the  "Superintendant”  of  the  dormitory  appeared  and 
Enos  wTas  shown  to  his  room,  unfurnished  except  for  a  bed  wdthout 
bedding.  Walsh  took  the  boy  to  the  basement,  dragged  out  from 
a  pile  of  furnishings  a  table,  a  chair,  a  wash  basin,  a  dipper  and  a 
pail  which  he  had  bought  from  the  previous  occupant  of  what  was 
now  to  be  Enos’  room.  The  boy  could  have  them  for  a  dollar. 
He  got  them  upstairs,  made  a  quick  trip  to  a  store  to  buy  bread, 
butter,  cheese  and  a  box  of  crackers,  his  first  "housekeeping  sup¬ 
plies”,  and  took  a  quick  breakfast. 
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There  was  still  an  hour  before  he  would  have  to  "present  his 
credentials".  He  used  the  time  to  set  up  house.  He  took  off  his 
new  kip  boots  which  had  cramped  his  feet  and  kept  them  cold  since 
he  boarded  the  train  at  home,  and  his  best  suit.  The  latter  he  had 
recently  bought  for  twelve  dollars.  Then  he  made  a  quick  toilet 
and  donned  his  school  outfit.  There  was  still  time  to  spare.  He 
"unpacked".  His  wTas  no  extensive  wardrobe.  Its  high  points 
were  three  new  white  shirts  in  one  of  which  had  been  inserted  a 
set  of  three  gold  screwT  studs  and  a  pair  of  cuff  buttons,  a  birthday 
gift  from  a  sister,  all  of  which  he  had  kept  unused  until  he  should 
start  on  his  great  adventure.  Then  there  were  two  boxes  of  paper 
collars,  a  dozen  in  each  box.  These  he  put  on  a  book  shelf  for 
there  was  no  bureau.  The  rest  of  his  equipment  he  left  stored  in 
his  bag. 

Discouraging  though  the  conditions  of  his  arrival  had  been, 
Enos  soon  adjusted  himself  to  his  new  surroundings.  "Admission" 
wras  then  to  a  degree  a  formal  matter  though  the  limitations  of  the 
"Academy"  in  which  he  had  done  his  studies  left  him  in  the  "pre¬ 
paratory  department"  of  the  University. 

His  late  arrival  put  him  in  a  room  by  himself,  fortunate  for 
study,  though  it  denied  him  the  close  association  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  which  might  have  given  him  more  of  such  "college  life"  as 
existed  in  a  mid-western  University  of  the  1870’s.  Most  of  the 
students  were  housed  two  or  three  in  a  room.  Some  of  the  groups 
came  from  near  the  city  and  could  go  home  on  weekends.  They 
brought  back  their  weekly  supplies  of  greater  variety  than  Enos 
could  afford  to  buy  with  his  slender  funds.  All  the  dormitory  stu¬ 
dents  cared  for  their  own  rooms,  cooked  their  own  meals  over  the 
stoves  in  their  rooms,  and  bought  their  own  firewood.  Soft  water 
for  baths  and  washing  clothes  they  drew  from  a  nearby  cistern  by  a  • 
bucket. 

West  of  the  dormitory  was  an  open  space  on  which,  when 
spring  came,  the  students  would  wrestle  and  play  "catch"  in  their 
leisure  hours.  At  one  end  was  a  trapeze  where  the  more  daring 
could  put  on  "circus  acts".  This  represented  the  athletic  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  institution.  -  V,.- 

The  curriculum  which  Enos  followed  did  not  parallel  that  of 
later  college  requirements.  Arithmetic,  in  which  he  was  adept, 
Algebra,  in  which  he  did  well,  and  History,  which  he  found  more 
difficult,  made  up  his  "program".  Next  term  he  would  have  Phy¬ 
sical  Geography,  Grammar  and  Algebra. 
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The  boy  bent  himself  to  his  tasks  with  a  will.  He  kept  his 
farm  habit  of  rising  at  five  o’clock  to  start  his  work.  Week-ends 
v/ere  lonely,  for  many  of  the  students  went  home,  but  they  brought 
the  advantage  that  there  were  then  no  interruptions  to  the  steady 
studying  he  felt  impelled  to  do. 

One  day  about  the  middle  of  the  term,  on  returning  from  his 
morning  classes  he  found  a  notice  on  his  desk  to  come  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  office  at  two  o’clock.  He  had  never  met  that  august  official 
whom  he  looked  on  almost  with  awe  when  he  passed  on  the  campus. 
The  boy  wrcnt  to  the  appointment  with  trembling  knees.  Pie  knew 
of  no  delinquency  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  but  felt  some  crisis 
must  impend. 

As  the  hour  struck,  he  knocked  at  the  door  on  which  w^as 
printed  "Office  of  the  President”.  A  voice  called,  "Come  in”.  The 
room  seemed  magnificent;  the  president  wras  a  man  of  impos¬ 
ing  figure  dressed  in  a  "Prince  Albert”  coat.  "What  is  your  trou¬ 
ble?”  he  asked.  The  boy  laid  his  summons  on  the  desk  and  man¬ 
aged  to  stammer,  "I  do  not  knowr,  sir.”  The  President  looked 
through  the  papers  lying  before  him,  and  drew  one  of  them  out. 
A  smile  came  to  his  lips  and  he  said,  "It  is  not  so  bad,  in  fact  it  is 
good.  You  have  removed  all  deficiencies  in  half  a  term.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you.”  The  boy  blurted  out  an  "I  thank  you”  and  fled. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  three  "terms”  into  which  the 
academic  year  was  divided,  he  felt  himself  wrell  on  his  feet.  He 
went  home  for  the  Christmas  vacation  and  proudly  showed  his  rec¬ 
ord  to  his  parents.  He  had  done  fairly  wrell,  not  so  well  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  he  would  find  himself  in  the  months  to  come.  ,  Back  at 
his  studies  again,  he  fulfilled  the  promise.  He  was  now  on  his  way 
and  the  results  of  his  March  tests  he  sent  home  with  high  enthusiasm. 

The  mail  of  the  same  day  on  wffiich  he  announced  his  triumph 
brought  the  w'orld  dowrn  upon  his  head.  A  letter  from  home  bore 
bad  news.  The  brother  next  older  had  struck  out  for  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  youngest  had  finished  the  Academy.  Sanguine,  he  had  in¬ 
vested  heavily — heavily  for  the  family  resources — in  sheep,  but  the 
venture  had  not  prospered.  His  position  wras  now  badly  compro¬ 
mised  as  wras  that  of  Richard  who  had  "backed”  him.  In  addition, 
the  brother  had  cut  his  foot  badly  with  an  axe.  In  sum,  Enos  must 
come  home.  The  family  could  no  longer  give  him  even  such  sup¬ 
port  as  he  had  had  and  besides  his  w'ork  wras  needed. 

The  sun  had  passed  under  a  cloud.  All  the  ambitions  he  had 
had  for  himself  and  which  Richard  had  had  for  him  seemed  fallen. 
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The  Jong  pull  for  a  medical  education  which  he  had  just  begun  was 
at  an  end  for  the  present  at  least — and,  as  it  proved,  forever.  Some¬ 
how  fate  had  played  him  a' sorry  turn.  The  older  brothers,  with  one 
exception,  had  not  had  tire  opportunity  to  go  on  to  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  because  the  family  circumstances  had  not  allowed  it.  Sisters 
ahead  of  him  had  been  more  fortunate  by  dint  of  the  family  efforts 
and  their  own.  The)',  and  indeed  all  members  of  the  family,  had 
stirred  his  already  lively  ambitions  for  similar  good  fortune  for  him¬ 
self.  But  his  own  opportunity  had  been  as  brief  as  it  had  been 
full  of  hope.  Sad  at  heart  he  packed  his  belongings  and  took  the 
train  homeward  over  the  route  which  six  months  before  he  had 
travelled  with  great  expectations. 
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Chapter  VII 


HARVEST 

(jTl  years  between  1873  and  1S79  seemed  for  Enos  a  period 
|  in  which  his  ambitions  were  tossed  by  circumstance  and 
denied  success  by  repeated  defeats  brought  by  conditions 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  The  current  of  life  seemed  to  have 
carried  him  into  an  eddy  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  He  had 
given  up  the  long  harbored  ambition  to  become  a  physician.  He 
put  his  will  to  one  project  after  another,  only  to  find  himself  swept 
around  till  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  position  from  which  he  had 
shortly  before  tried  to  escape. 

As  the  financial  conditions  of  the  family  again  became  less 
strained,  he  felt  discouraged  about  making  a  new  start  in  the 
familiar  surroundings.  The  older  brothers  were  prospering  but  he 
w’as  himself  without  funds  and  "free  land"  had  again  disappeared 
and  could  be  found  again  only  to  the  wrest.  There  was  a  new 
boom  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  He  would  do  what  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  go  west  and  growr  up  with  the  new' 
country.  From  this  he  was  persuaded  by  the  older  brother  Jenkin. 
"The  Black  Hills",  he  had  said,  "the  Black  Hills  are  in  your  im¬ 
agination."  He  had  taken  a  course  in  a  ci  mmercial  college  at 
Janesville,  with  the  intent  to  go  into  some  branch  of  business  but 
though  his  record  was  excellent  his  study  left  him  without  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  life  in  business.  He  took  employment  in  a  general  store 
in  Arena  but  felt  that  such  w’ork  held  little  promise  of  advance¬ 
ment.  Then,  his  brother  John's  milling  business  having  increased, 
he  bought  a  share  in  that,  but  once  more  without  finding  his  new 
work  satisfying. 

What  were  the  prospects  of  the  young  man  now  approaching 
his  later  twenties  in  agricultural  Wisconsin  of  the  late  seventies? 
The  time  for  securing  an  education  which  would  lead  to  one  of  the 
professions  had  now  slipped  past.  Enos  reviewed  in  his  mind  the 
experience  of  his  father.  His  had  been  the  courage  to  break  with 
the  old  surroundings  to  seek  to  win  f Or  himself,  but  in  greater  de¬ 
gree  xror  others,  a  better  life  than  he  had  before  known.  What  he 
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had  not  been  able  to  do  for  himself  he  had  done  for  his  children. 
He  had  won  only  unevenly  what  he  sought  for  them,  but  he  had 
made  possible  the  better  life,  or  at  least  a  better  life,  and  that  at 
least  for  ail  of  them. 

He  had  set  his  hand  to  do,  not  what  he  would  like  to  do  per¬ 
haps,  but  what  under  the  circumstances  he  could  do.  Enos  w-ould 
follow  the  same  path.  If  he  could  not  attain  his  ambition  he  would 
do  the  task  that  lay  nearest  him  and  learn  to  rejoice  not  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  might  come  to  him  but  in  the  success  he  might  make  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  who  would  follow. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  think  that  the  decision  Enos  finally 
made,  to  turn  his  efforts  to  farming,  as  most  of  his  sisters  and  broth¬ 
ers  had  done,  was  the  result  only  of  reasoning  about  the  next  best 
course  now  that  his  ffrst  ambitions  had  been  laid  aside.  Family 
feeling  was  not  without  its  far  reaching  influence,  that  family  feel¬ 
ing  which  the  clanish  Celts  feel  so  keenly,  more  keenly,  they  would 
believe,  than  "the  lesser  breeds  without  the  law."  Richard  had  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  its  apostles  and  in  it  all  his  children  generously 
shared. 

Loyalty  to  old  country  traditions  and  to  the  ancestral  language, 
these  were  bonds  less  powerful  for  the  children  than  for  the  older 
generation — they  were  to  become  of  less  and  less  potency'.  But 
pride  in  work  well  done,  work  of  a  well  knit  group  as  well  as  work 
of  individuals,  this  all  continued  to  feel  in  high  degree.  Jt  gave  a 
sort  of  citizenship  within  the  larger  citizenship  an  almost  oriental 
closeness  of  association  and  family  responsibility.  It  did  not  em¬ 
phasize  exclusion  of  others  but  the  nearness  of  one’s  own.  It  was 
a  pride  of  race  based  on  the  past  but  maintained  by  desire  for  joint 
accomplishment  and  confidence  in  the  future.  That,  helped  to 
mould  Enos  in  his  decision  and  to  hold  him  to  his  intimate 
community. 

Nor  was  there  lacking  still  another  influence  urging  him  on  to 
his  decision.  In  the  years  which  had  passed  since  the  abandonment 
of  his  college  career,  he  had  met  the  young  woman  whom  he  now' 
knew  he  wanted  to  make  his  helpmate.  Eleanor,  one  year  his 
junior,  had,  like  him,  grown  up  on  a  pioneer  farm.  Red  haired, 
and  of  Welsh  stock,  she  had  helped  dispel  the  melancholy  which 
had  seemed  at  times  to  overcome  him.  Dynamic,  handsome,  and 
quick  of  wit,  she  had  carried  him  out  of  discouragements.  He  would 
be  happy  with  her  and  with  her  it  might  perhaps  be  given  him  to 
duplicate  what  his  father  had  done  in  satisfying  through  gift  to 
others  the  ambition  in  himself  disappointed. 
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Thf.  Home  of  Enos  Lloyd  Jones  at  Hillside,  Wis 


Enos  and  Eleanor  became  the  last  family  unit  of  the  older  gen¬ 
eration.  The  event  was  attended  by  no  elaborate  celebration.  The 
marriage  occurred  at  the  home  of  sister  Hannah  in-  Madison,  with 
her  preacher  husband  officiating.  A  short  honeymoon  first  to  the 
''Dells”,  then  to  visit  the  preacher  brother  at  Janesville,  and  then 
attention  would  be  turned  to  establishing  the  new  household.  A 
trip  was  made  to  the  bride’s  home  at  Arena  for  her  modest  outfit 
and  the  couple  drove  back  to  the  family  community  behind  a  gray 
horse,  "Old  Kit”,  the  gift  of  the  father-in-law,  and  leading  a  heifer 
with  her  month-old  calf.  Simple  indeed  was  the  setting  up  of  a 
home  in  Wisconsin  in  1879. 

The  new  household  was  first  established  with  the  elder  brother 
John  while  arrangements  were  being  made  to  acquire  a  farm.  Once 
more  the  margin  of  settlement  had  moved  on.  The  government 
land  which  had.  been  available  to  the  older  brothers  had  been  taken 
up.  Rough  lands  farther  from  the  river  could  still  be  purchased  at 
low  prices  but  they  offered  little  prospect  of  satisfactory  economic 
return  and  would  have 'taken  the  couple  farther  away  from  the 
family  community  with  which  Enos  ardently  wished  to  continue 
associated. 

One  establishment  might  be  purchased,  the  Bernard  farm,  one 
of  the  first  developed  and  the  best  equipped  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  almost  across  the  road  from  Richard's  holding.  Its  land 
was  of  rolling  hills  already  under  cultivation  and  large  woodland 
still  untouched.  The  ample  frame  house  and  red  barns  were  a 
landmark  on  the  countryside. 

Its  owner  had  come  to  the  community  early  and  had  become 
its  most  substantial  citizen.  His  dooryard  was  laid  out  with  rows 
of  maples  and  white  pines,  the  grass  was  trimly  kept,  his  fields  well 
cultivated  and  his  pastures  stocked  beyond  that  of  the  surrounding 
holdings.  The  wffiite  house  w7ith  its  green  shutters,  shady  porches 
and  green  lawn  seemed  like  a  bit  of  New  England  transplanted  to 
the  rougher  conditions  of  the  less  advanced  middle  west.  Its  archi¬ 
tecture  was  simple  and  dignified  and  the  subject  of  comment  among 
the  local  builders.  Its  front  door  particularly  drew  their  admira¬ 
tion.  It  w'as  of  ninety-seven  pieces,  so  the  report  ran,  and  had  the 
distinction  of  silver  mountings  for  the  knob  and  keyhole.  The 
eaves  of  the  house  had  metal  w'ater  troughs  which  fed  "the  largest 
cistern  in  the  county.” 

When  the  census  of  1870  had  been  taken,  James  T.  Bernard 

had  almost  twice  as  much  land  as  Richard  or  his  established  sons 

« 

and  his  farm  was  valued  at  more  than  any  two  of  these  together. 
He  paid  out  more  in  wages  than  all  ot  these  and  had  greater  value 
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in  farm  equipment  and  livestock  than  any.  The  land  produced 
1.100  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  650  of  spring  wheat,  600  of  oats,  800 
pounds  of  butter  and  175  gallons  of  honey.  The  years  that  had 
passed  since  the  census  had  seen  still  further  progress. 

Here  was  an  establishment  any  farmer  might  covet  and  Bernard 
wanted  to  sell.  But  no  such  capital  as  w^as  necessary  for  the  deal 
could  be  mustered  by  one  in  Enos’  position.  Could  he  "swung”  so 
large  an  enterprise  even  if  "the  place”  could  be  bought  on  mort¬ 
gage?  He  held  long  conferences  with  his  father  who  was  anxious 
to  keep  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  close  at  hand  as  his  son 
was  eager  to  stay.  Would  the  continued  advance  of  the  country¬ 
side  yield  a  surplus  large  enough  to  roll  off  the  debt  which  would 
have  to  be  assumed?  Could  the  father’s  credit,  given  by  his  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  mortgage  create  an  opportunity  by  which  Enos  could, 
through  hard  w'ork,  ripen  the  promise  of  owmership  into  true  pos¬ 
session?  They  would  attempt  the  adventure.  The  papers  of  sale 
were  duly  drawm  up  and  signed.  Enos  and  Eleanor  moved  in  to 
launch  their  enterprise.  Bernard,  wdth  regret  tugging  at  his  heart¬ 
strings,  drove  off  to  Dodgeville,  never  looking  back  upon  the  home 
to  establish  w'hich  he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life.  Nor 
could  he  ever  later  bring  himself  to  revisit  it. 

The  new  home  brought  a  new  light  and  new  ideas  into  the  life 
of  the  larger  family.  Bright  curtains  draped  the  margins  of  the 
windows.  A  spirit  of  joyful  enterprise  pervaded.  It  w'as  a  gayer 
place  than  other  homes  in  the  valley.  It  had  an  air  of  practicality 
contrasted  with  the  introspective  atmosphere  characteristic  of  the 
older  households  in  which  action  still  turned  more  on  sentiment  and 
the  associations  wdth  the  past.  It  lacked  some  of  the  other  worldli¬ 
ness  wh,ch  seemed  to  keep  the  older  families  to  themselves,  a  char¬ 
acter  in  which  they  took  a  certain  quiet  pride. 

To  these  circumstances  both  Enos  and  Eleanor  contributed — 
but  chiefly  Eleanor.  She  came  into  the  larger  family  wdth  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  young  and  vigorous  woman  with  a  body  of  excep¬ 
tional  energy  and  a  mind  of  equal  endowment  and  resource.  Her 
fireside  became  the  center  of  activity  for  the  older  nephews  and 
nieces,  not  too  far  removed  in  age  to  catch  the  stimuli  of  both  ex¬ 
ample  and  companionship. 

Hers  was  the  verve  of  that  best  Welsh  spirit  which  boasted 
that  the  Welsh  were  never  conquered — whatever  historians  may  feel 
of  the  worth  of  the  boast.  At  least  these  Welsh  were  never  con¬ 
scious  of  defeat  and  that  spirit  lifted  them  triumphantly  over  any 
hard  job  or  heroic  economic  struggle.  Trials  were  only  a  part  of 
the  joy  of  life.  Faith  in  one’s  seif  and  in  one’s  fellows  would  move 
mountains. 
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Enos  Lloyd  Jones 

Photo  Taken  at  Janesville,  date  uncertain. 
He  was  at  school  there  in  1876. 
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Eleanor  Lloyd  Jones 
At  About  28  Years  of  Age 
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As  one  of  her  older  nephews  said  of  her  long  after  her  entry 
into  the  family,  "She  did  hard  things  in  an  easy  way  and  work  to 
her  was  as  essential  as  laughter.  .  .  Always  happy,  always  helpful, 
always  hopeful  and  always  radiating  a  kindly  and  generous  spirit, 
Aunt  Eleanor  w7as  the  full  flower  of  the  virgin  prairie  soil  of 
Wisconsin’s  infancy.” 

Simple  was  the  entertainment  which  the  rising  generation  cre¬ 
ated  for  itself  in  the  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  new 
household,  but  as  w'holesome  as  it  was  spontaneous.  Sunday  pic¬ 
nics,  holiday  celebrations,  trips  to  the  county  fair,  Ashing  excursions 
to  the  river,  outdoor  contests  in  the  spacious  yard,  molasses  taffy 
pulling,  popcorn  popping  and  indoor  games  on  winter  evenings — 
whence  did  such  pleasures  spring,  where  have  they  gone? 

In  the  spirit  of  such  surroundings  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  disappointment  brought  by  abandonment  of  his  plan  of  life  be¬ 
came  less  keen  for  Enos.  He  would  give  his  best  to  the  nearest 
opportunity  and  duty  and  contribute  as  he  could  to  the  forward 
movements  going  on  around  him.  Of  these  there  were  already 
many  and  they  were  to  grow  in  number  and  significance  as  the  years 
passed.  He  was  to  work  in  that  great  period  of  agricultural  evolu¬ 
tion  through  which  the  United  States  progressed  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century7. 

Shortly  before  Richard  had  established  himself  in  America, 
agriculture  in  the  Old  Northwest  wras  just  asserting  its  right  to  the 
soil  and  the  country  as  a  whole  was  just  emerging  from  its  adoles- 
cense.  Wheat,  cattle  and  hogs  were  the  mainstays  of  farm  life.  Of 
wheat,  only  about  100,000,000  bushels  wrere  raised.  There  were 
fifteen  million  cattle  on  farms  and  twenty-six  million  hogs. '  By 
1880,  almost  five  times  as  much  wheat  was  produced,  cattle  had 
more  than  doubled  in  number  and  hogs  had  risen  by  almost  a  third. 
It  had  been  a  tremendous  advance. 

But  the  next  quarter  century  w7as  to  see  the  real  agricultural 
revolution.  The  "cattle  population”  wras  to  increase  from  thirty- 
three  to  sixty-four  million,  hogs  from  thirty-four  to  fifty-two.  The 
wheat  crop  rose  from  498  million  bushels  to  726.  More  remark¬ 
able  and  more  far  reaching  in  its  influence  on  American  life  w7as 
corn.  It  became  the  greatest  single  grain  produced,  far  outdistancing 
all  others.  By  1890,  1,460,000,000  bushels  were  raised,  a  total 
which  wrent  steadily  upward  to  reach  2,897,000,000  bushels  in  1906. 
This  was  indeed  a  period  to  arouse  the  imagination  of  those  who 
grasped  even  its  broader  outlines,  one  which,  there  seemed  reason  to 
believe,  assured  well  being  to  all  the  willing  and  industrious. 
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The  swiftness  and  the  meaning  of  these  changes  were  not  so 
clear  to  those  who  had  a  part  in  bringing  them  about  as  they  are 
for  those  who  look  back  upon  the  development,  but  that  a  great  and 
unprecedented  transformation  was  in  progress  all  who  lived  during 
the  period  were  conscious. 

With  the  agricultural  revolution  came  far  reaching  social  ad¬ 
justments.  To  forward  all  of  these  Enos  gave  his  best  efforts.  He 
made  himself  an  enthusiastic  member  and  supporter  of  the  Farmers 
Institutes  of  the  time,  one  of  the  first  concerted  efforts  to  lift  agri¬ 
culture  from  its  traditional  routine.  He  did  his  best  to  adopt  for 
himself  and  to  encourage  in  others,  the  use  of  rotation  of  crops  and 
of  the  best  strains  of  seed  and  farm  animals.  This  was  done  in 
part  under  the  guidance  of  the  University,  the  more  direct  assist¬ 
ance  of  which  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  forego. 

Cooperative  efforts  in  promotion  of  the  dairy  industry  had  his 
support.  His  fields  came  to  carry  forty  Holstein  milk  cows.  Fie 
directed  for  years  and  with  success  the  operation  of  a  cooperative 
cheese  factory.  His  was  one  of  the  first  silos  built  in  his  part  of 
the  state  for  the  better  supply  of  winter  fodder. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  locality  in  introducing  and  using 
the  improvements  in  agricultural  practice  made  possible  by  machin¬ 
ery.  Seeders,  cultivators,  binders,  thrashing  machines,  huskers  and 
other  modern  means  by  which  farming  has  come  to  be  in  large  de¬ 
gree  a  mechanized  industry  and  one  in  which  human  muscle  is  re¬ 
placed  by  machine  power,  he  was  among  the  first  to  put  to  use. 
Better  roads,  better  rural  schools,  farmers'  telephone  lines,  rural 
delivery  of  mails,  the  parcel  post,  all  in  time  had  his  enthusiastic 
support  in  the  desire  to  make  America  a  better  country  to  live  in. 
Recognition — greatly  appreciated  recognition — came  to  him  later  in 
life  in  appointment  as  regent  in  the  University  whose  diploma  he 
had  sought  with  such  high  hopes  when  a  younger  man. 

To  the  new  household  came  in  time,  as  to  Richard’s,  a  genera¬ 
tion  earlier,  young  voices  for  whose  owners  Enos  and  his  helpmate 
harbored  an  ambition  similar  to  that  his  father  had  cherished — to 
give  them  in  the  rapidly  changing  life  of  the  middle  west,  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  parents  had  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  Their 
children  grew  up  in  a  host  of  small  personal  experiences  strange  to 
their  parents’  childhood  and  unknown  to  children  of  the  present 
day.  Familiar,  stable,  established,  all  their  experiences  seemed  to 
them  though  in  the  long  view  they  passed  in  a  never  repeated  great 
parade.  All  were  shot  through  with  the  unrealized  changes  which 
were  going  on  so  rapidly  in  the  country  around  them  and  with  ad- 
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The  Four  Older  Children  of  Enos  Lloyd  Jones 

Alice  Agnes  Orren  Chester 
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Ralph  Lloyd  Jones 
Youngest  Son  of  Enos  Lloyd  Jones 
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justments  to  its  new  conditions  made  possible  by  a  slowly  but  stead¬ 
ily  advancing  standard  of  well  being. 

Spring  brought  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the  river,  and  rains 
which  flooded  the  valley  lowlands  and  invited  to  wading  in  rubber 
boots  which  no  previous  generation  had  been  privileged  to  wear. 

With  spring  came  also  the  sawing  of  the  season’s  supply  of 
wood,  always  a  festival  for  children.  In  the  winter  great  piles  of 
logs  had  been  brought  from  the  wood  lot  to  the  back  yard.  Wood 
was  no  longer  worked  up  by  hand  as  in  the  previous  generation. 
A  great  circular  saw,  driven  first  by  horse  power  and  later  by  steam 
was  set  up  near  the  log  pile.  Half  a  dozen  men  carried  the  long 
poles  to  its  whirring  teeth.  The  drone  of  the  machinery  gave  place 
to  a  strident  scream  as  the  saw  bit  into  the  sap  laden  tree  trunks  to 
reduce  them  to  "stove  lengths".  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  log  pile 
had  become  a  great  cone  of  "chunks".  The  last  frosty  mornings 
saw  these  in  turn  split  for  cookstove  needs  and  piled  to  dry  during 
the  hotter  summer. 

Ox  teams  the  youngsters  saw  only  in  the  pictures  in  their  story¬ 
books.  Their  use  they  thought  of  as  long  outgrown,  a  thing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  civilization  more  primitive  than  that  in  which  they 
lived — as  to  a  degree,  indeed,  it  was.  They  saw  only  the  use  of 
horses,  animals  which  had  been  the  artistocratic  burdenbearers  of 
mankind  from  the  times  of  Caesar  and  long  before,  but  which  were 
now  to  be  found  on  even  the  poorest  farms. 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  the  harnesses  for  their  use  must  be 
greased  with  a  mixture  of  lamp  black  and  an  oil  made  from  the 
accumulated  animal  fats  which  winter  months  brought  to  every 
kitchen.  Work  of  that  sort  w7as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  rainy 
days  when  the  "help"  could  not  work  in  the  fie’ds.  They  -were  kept 
busy  in  the  barns  rubbing  the  ointment  into  the  leather  till  it  was 
pliable  and  shiny.  Saddles  and  bridles  of  the  children’s  ponies  re¬ 
ceived  due  attention  and  the  first  bright  spring  days  saw  them 
scampering  over  the  country  safe  above  the  mud  and  proud  of  their 
"new"  equipment. 

Soap  making  still  was  common  practice.  Wood  ashes  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  previous  winter  were  poured  into  a  great  V  shaped 
box  as  tall  as  a  man,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  beam  into  which 
a  channel  was  cut  for  a  drain.  Over  the  ashes  morning  and  night, 
water  was  poured.  From  the  drain  came  a  dark  brown  lye.  A 
large  iron  kettle  a  yard  in  diameter  was  swung  on  a  tripod.  Into  it 
went  the  winter’s  accumulation  of  animal  greases  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  lye.  Fire  was  kept  burning  for  days  under  the  ill¬ 
smelling  mixture  and  keeping  it  going  was  a  vied-for  children’s 
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privilege.  When  the  liquid  mass  reached  the  proper  thickness  it 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days.  Then  the  top  was  drained 
off.  To  a  part  of  the  salvaged  portion,  salt  was  added  after  which 
it  was  poured  into  pans  to  be  set  aside  to  ary  to  make  "hard  soap". 
Part  was  kept  in  pails  as  a  viscous  mass  for  scrubbing  floors  and 
other  rough  w-ork.  Soap  it  was,  "soft  soap”,  dread  enemy  of  dirt 
but  no  friend  of  the  fingers! 

Warm  days  took  everybody  out  of  doors.  The  "banking"  of  t 
straw  and  manure  which  had  been  put  around  the  foundation  of 
die  house  and  which  had  darkened  the  cellar  windows  during  the 
winter  months  was  hauled  away.  Young  green  shoots  of  the 
perennials  which  it  had  sheltered  from  the  cold  pushed  their  way 
upward.  The  yard  had  to  be  raked.  The  leaves  and  grass  fur¬ 
nished  fine  materials  for  "bonfires".  The  younger  fry  made  dar¬ 
ing  ventures  under  the  porches  for  treasure  trove  which  came  from 
no  one  knew  where — buttons,  buttonhooks,  and  once  a  comb.  Boys 
got  out  their  slingshots  or  went  into  the  woods  to  find  crotches  with 
which  to  fashion  new  ones,  they  played  marbles,  sometimes  for 
keeps  though  that  was  forbidden  pleasure.  They  formed  a  Tramp¬ 
ing  Club  with  others  of  the  neighborhood  and  on  Saturdays  went 
off  to  the  Knobs,  to  Percussion  Rock  or  other  places  which  gave 
them  a  delightful  sense  of  pioneering  in  country  to  them  unknown. 

Spring  brought  to  children  still  some  remnants  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  which  the  older  generation  had  in  larger  measure.  Each  year 
an  enthusiasm  wakened  for  making  maple  syrup.  Only  soft  maples 
lined  the  family  dooryard  but  the  copious  flow  of  sap  was  too  much 
to  be  resisted.  Tin  cups  and  cans  were  requisitioned  to  gather  the 
fleeting  harvest.  Great  kettles  of  the  liquid  were  kept  boiling 
through  the  Saturdays  to  secure  the  small  residue  of  sweetness  which 
was  never  great  enough  to  tempt  reducing  it  to  sugar.  But  each 
year  ambition  triumphed  over  experience.  The  yield  was  small  but 
priceless  because  "we  made  it  ourselves." 

Less  of  the  experience  of  farm  work  came  to  this  generation’s 
children  than  had  been  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers.  Machines 
were  taking  the  place  of  human  muscles.  Small  grains  w^ere  no 
longer  sown  by  hand  and  corn  also  went  into  the  ground  with  horse 
driven  machinery.  Corn  planting  still  took  the  boys  however. 
Seated  at  the  front  of  the  machine  the  youngster  pushed  a  lever 
back  and  forth,  clicking  the  lever  at  each  step  of  Old  Blaine’s  string- 
halted  left  foot.  It  was  monotonous  but  not  hard  work.  The 
father  took  pride  in  the  boy’s  performance.  It  recalled  his  own 
more  strenuous  childhood  labors  and  made  him  feel  that  the  stuff 
v/as  still  in  the  stock  if  necessity  demanded  its  employ. 
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Haying  came  on  as  the  season  advanced.  But  it  also  was  a 
different  process  from  that  with  which  Enos  had  had  experience 
when  a  boy.  Horse-drawn  mowers  cut  the  crop  and  horse-drawn 
rakes  brought  it  into  piles  or  horse-drawn  hay  loaders  took  it  direct 
from  the  ground  to  the  hay-racks.  A  big  two  tined  fork  drew  up 
the  loads  to  the  lofts  of  the  great  barns  where  mowing  it  away  was 
a  simple  task.  The  man  power  factor  in  farming  had  decreased. 
The  rough  labor  which  frontier  conditions  had  emphasized  had  been 
passed  on  to  animals  and  to  machines. 

Enos’  children  had  no  such  part  in  haying  as  had  been  his 
own.  The  older  ones  could  drive  the  mower  or  the  rake.  The 
younger  ones  could  "drive  the  team"  while  the  "help”  pitched  up 
the  haycocks  or  "made”  the  load  brought  to  their  hands  by  machine. 
The  youngsters  could  also  "ride  the  horse”  which  pulled  the  rope, 
which  drew  up  the  fork  which  took  the  hay  up  into  the  mows. 
For  all  involved  in  the  process,  the  expenditure  of  muscle  and  sw'eat 
with  which  a  former  generation  had  been  familiar  was  now  less 
necessary.  They  might  lie  down  in  the  hay  or  clover  loads  as  they 
were  driven  home  to  the  barns  and  get  a  country  Turkish  bath  in 
the  hot  dr)*  fodder  but  their  perspiration  was  less  a  by-product  of 
long  continued  and  exhausting  effort. 

Yes,  the  conditions  of  the  father’s  frontier  boyhood  were  fast 
becoming  only  memories.  His  family  and  other  families  wrere 
rapidly  becoming  less  dependent  on  themselves  alone.  Even  the 
new  machines  which  wrere  making  farming  almost  a  sedentary  occu¬ 
pation  were  expanding  the  scope  of  operations  in  a  way  which 
prompted  seeking  help  from  those  beyond  the  family  membership. 
Those  who  came  wrere  not  servants.  They  w7ere  late-comers  in  the 
i'  dux  of  immigration.  7hey  often  spoke  writh  an  accent.  Often 
they  were  the  daughters  and  sons  of  those  who,  less  blessed  wuth 
worldly  goods  or  more  with  children,  found  the  supply  of  labor  in 
the  family  group  beyond  their  needs.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
take  up  government  land  and  start  from  scratch.  Many  might  and 
did  work  and  save  for  years,  later  to  become  themselves  on  partly 
borrowed  capital,  farmers  like  their  employers.  But  the  days  of 
cheap  lands  in  Wisconsin  had  passed  before  this  generation  had 
arrived. 


When  such  "worked  for”  their  neighbors  they  entered  a  true 
democracy  in  which  distinctions  between  employer  and  employed 
were  negligible.  Such  as  existed  were  the  result  of  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  thrift  and  time  might  remove.  These  "folks”  were 
"help”.  Those  on  the  farm  were  "men”  not  "hands”  and  those  in 
the  home  were  "girls”  not  "maids”.  One  did  not  speak  of  "hired” 
help. 
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What  a  long  line  of  loyal  helpers  passed  through  that  school 
for  citizens,  which  Wisconsin  farmsteads  offered  in  the  eighties  and 
the  nineties  of  the  centTiry  now  closed,  and  what  variety  of  inheri¬ 
tance  and  experience  they  brought  and  took  away  with  them! 
Squiers,  O’Neils,  Michels,  Kretchers,  Hugenholtz,  Baers,  Vondrons, 
Larsens,  Britskies,  and  the  rest,  they  stemmed  from  an  ancestry  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  of  Western  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  Bohemia. 
They,  like  their  employers,  had  come  to  lend  themselves  to  make 
America. 

The  '  help”  made  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  family.  The 
men  fashioned  for  the  children  playthings  of  design  familiar  in 
their  own  childhood  days.  Darts  to  be  thrown  from  a  shaft  and 
string,  fans  from  split  v/ood,  polished  maple  daggers  and  swords, 
oddly  shaped  kites,  snakeskin  belts,  and  braided  halters. 

But  the  "girls”  had  the  most  direct  way  to  children's  hearts 
and  how  fully  they  met  their  opportunities  in  culinary  performance 
which  capitalized  the  best  inheritance  of  the  vanished  frontier,  the 
experience  in  far  off  and  varied  European  lands,  and  the  offerings 
which  the  widening  markets  of  the  new  world  brought  to  their 
hands! 

Corn  meal  mush  and  corn  muffins,  those  neglected  triumphs  of 
the  greatest  of  American  cereals,  grits,  large  flaked  oatmeal  cooked 
overnight,  pancakes  made  with  potato  yeast  which  was  kept  going 
from  Thanksgiving  to  Easter,  and  home  cured  bacon!  What  those 
"girls”  could  offer  from  such  a  selection  for  children’s  breakfast  ap¬ 
petites  needs  no  emphasis  for  those  wdiose  privilege  it  was  to  be  born 
on  Wisconsin  farms.  What  long  lasting  memories  were  created  by 
their  cookies,  ginger,  sanded,  or  with  broken  walnuts  imbedded  in  the 
dough,  their  cocoanut,  chocolate  and  caramel  cakes,  and  their  apple 
pies — v/ho  could  equal  Mary  Kretcher’s  pies!  Cowl,  goulash,  cham¬ 
pignons,  "lamb's  quarter  greens,"  Elolstein  steak,  leberwurst,  met- 
wurst,  sauerbraten,  sauerkraut,  caramel  custards,  macaroons,  kaffee- 
kuchen,  pfeffernussen,  tortc,  and  lebkuchen— what  wonders  could 
not  these  "girls"  create!  No  one  who  had  enjoyed  such  things  could 
later  fail  to  want  to  be  a  child  again. 

There  w-ere  special  treats  and  privileges  too,  which  those  good 
women  created  or  allowed.  What  Welsh  or  Cornish  family  did  not 
know  Devonshire  Cream,  made  by  heating  cream,  letting  it  stand, 
skimming  off  the  upper  portion,  heating  and  letting  it  stand  again 
till  the  result  had  the  consistency  of  soft  butter?  When  shall  we 
taste  such  a  marvel  again!  What  quantities  of  molasses  taffy  went 
down  the  children’s  throats.  It  must  have  geen  good  for  them  for 
it  never  did  them  any  harm  in  spite  of  the  strain  it  put  on  young 
teeth. 
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The  Children  of-  Richard  Lloyd  Jones 

Thomas  John  Margaret  Hannah  Mary 

Lukins  1  llui  Jane  James  linos 
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Fresh  meat  was  sometimes  a  problem  in  the  summer  months 
for  the  butcher’s  waggon  went  through  the  community  only  twice  a 
week.  In  winter  there  was  plentiful  supply.  Neighbors  killed 
animals  together,  each  family  taking  a  "quarter”  and  the  "summer 
kitchens"  during  the  long  months  of  frost  took  on  the  appearance 
of  diminutive  packing  houses.  One  valued  privilege  rose  for  the 
younger  generation  from  such  supplies.  On  Saturday  afternoons 
wiaen  they  came  in  from  skating  or  tobogganing  and  the  "girl’s" 
work  had  been  cleared  away,  she  cut  them  paper  thin  slices  from  the 
hung  beef  and  cooked  them  "right  on  the  stove  lid".  It  was 
"camping". 

Pranks  were  played  on  each  other  by  all  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  but  especially  by  the  children,  not  infrequently  abetted  by  the 
"help".  Hallow’e’en  brought  earlier  variations  of  the  milder  sorts 
of  escapades  which  still  survive.  Ticktacks  operated  on  long 
strings  tapped  the  v/indows  and  will-o’-the-wisp  pumpkins  peered 
in  at  neighbors’  late  dinners. 

O' 

April  Fooi’s  Day  brought  salted  candies,  bits  of  paper  pinned 
to  the  backs  of  coats.  Bricks  lay  under  hats  inviting  kicks  from 
those  coming  up  the  dooryard  paths  and  pennies  glued  to  the  porches 
disappointed  those  who  thought  they  had  "found  something". 

One  April  first  two  newr  men  had  recently  arrived  for  the  farm 
work  and,  still  only  half  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  came  to  meals  with  diffidence.  The  children  persuaded  the 
"girl"  to  have  pancakes  for  breakfast  and  to  put  into  the  batter  of 
those  she  served  to  the  new*  arrivals,  finely  shredded  pieces  of  cot¬ 
ton  batting.  It  was  a  fine  newr  trick!  The  youngsters  wratched  fur¬ 
tively  as  the  loaded  cakes  wrcnt  to  the  plate:,  of  the  bashful  new¬ 
comers.  Suppressed  giggles  almost  overflowed  as  the  food  received 
its  liberal  anointment  of  home  made  butter  and  thick  molasses. 
The  first  mouthfuls  found  their  destination,  then  the  forks  made 
the  second  and  succeeding  trips  to  the  mouths  of  the  hungry  men. 
All  the  cakes  disappeared  to  the  high  disgust  of  the  youthful  on¬ 
lookers!  On  w'hom  was  the  joke?  Had  the  embarrassed  men 
choked  down  their  cotton  laden  fare,  had  the  "girl"  taken  it  upon 
herself  to  "shift"  the  pancakes,  or  had  the  mother,  discovering  the 
secret,  forbidden  the  execution  of  the  well  laid  plan? 

Summer  brought  its  long  hot  days  and  cool  evenings  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  long  horseback  rides,  for  playing  Indian,  and 
organizing  amateur  circuses.  Travelling  salesmen  w'ent  through  the 
countryside,  trudging  the  roads  with  their  w'ares  upon  their  backs 
or  driving  rickety  waggons  drawm  by  lean  old  horses  no  longer 
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capable  of  heavier  work.  Tin  salesmen  replenished  the  kitchen 
stock  of  pots  and  pans  and  bought  the  accumulations  of  old  iron 
which  the  children  had  gathered  for  what  they  considered  fabulous 
sums. 

Medicine  and  soap  peddlers  brought  their  highly  perfumed  and 
highly  colored  wares,  liniments  and  cures.  A  silver  plating  agent 
sold  a  marvellous  liquid  which  by  a  mysterious  alchemy  turned  steel 
knives  to  silver  overnight — but  not  until  the  next  night  as  experi¬ 
ence  proved.  These  wanderers  frequently  stayed  till  the  next  day, 
paying  for  their  keep  in  goods.  They  whiled  away  the  evenings 
by  telling  tali  tales  of  what  they  had  seen  in  other  states,  while  the 
children  listened  with  wide  open  eyes  and  mouths. 

But  the  best  of  seasons  was  the  fall  with  its  crisp  days  and  the 
high  coloring  which  it  brought  to  the  trees  of  the  surrounding 
woods.  Early  in  the  autumn  months  occurred  the  annual  trip  to 
the  county  fair  with  its  great  collections  of  live  stock,  its  horse  races, 
acrobats,  side  shows,  and  tugs  of  war  by  men  representing  the  va¬ 
rious  townships  of  the  county.  It  brought  a  revel  of  peanuts,  pink 
lemonade,  popcorn  and  peaches — the  latter  green  in  their  baskets, 
covered  with  pink  mosquito  bar  which  made  them  seem  so  ripe  and 
harmless. 

Later  in  the  fall  there  were  a  host  of  interesting  processes  to 
watch  or  in  which  children  could  have  a  part.  Potatoes  had  to  be 
dug  and  put  away  in  bins  which  the  winter  through  gave  out  their 
peculiar  smell.  Apples  must  be  picked  and  stored  in  barrels  rolled 
into  a  cooler  part  of  the  cellar  and  the  garden  surplus  of  cabbage, 
squash  and  root  crops  waited  to  be  harvested  and  -.tored  against 
the  closing  in  of  winter. 

Hams  and  bacon  were  to  be  smoked  by  a  hickory  or  corncob 
fire  which  for  reasons,  always  a  mystery  to  children,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  a  blaze.  Other  pork  products  were  cooked  and 
put  up  in  cans  flooded  w’ith  the  lard  which  w^as  a  byproduct  of  their 
preparation.  No  sense  of  security  could  be  more  grateful  to  young 
and  old  than  the  sight  and  smells  of  the  shelves  and  bins  of  a  w'ell 
supplied  farm  cellar  at  the  approach  of  cold  in  the  northern  autumn. 

These  seemed  the  harvest  years  indeed  for  the  local  family- 
community  and  for  the  steadily  rising  agriculture  on  which  the 
nation  still  chiefly  depended.  River  yielded  to  railroad  and  to  roads 
as  the  movement  toward  national  economic  unity  progressed.  Civili¬ 
zation  was  undergoing  reformation  from  its  base  but  agriculture 
continued  the  dominant  national  interest. 
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Cities,  to  be  sure,  were  growing  and  the  industrialization 
which  was  later  to  be  characteristic  was  on  the  way.  Less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  wjhen  Enos  started  farming 
and  almost  a  third  when  the  century  ended,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  rural  dwellers  and  the  urban  growth  seemed  only 
one  which  assured  a  natural  balance  of  activities,  a  market  for  all 
that  could  he  produced  and  a  guarantee  of  measured  well-being  for 
all  v/ho  put  their  energies  to  use.  "Hard  times"  there  were  such  as 
those  of  the  early  nineties,  but  agriculture  could  weather  the  storm. 
On  the  whole,  the  American  dream  was  to  be  realized. 

Harvest  years,  rich  harvest  years  were  these  for  Richard. 
America  had  made  possible  that  stable  condition  of  life  which  he 
had  longed  for.  It  had  made  possible  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  him  and  his,  a  margin  above  subsistence  which  gave  freedom  to 
develop  the  cultural  side  of  living.  Lie  had  his  children  around 
him.  Thomas,  John,  Mary,  James  and  Enos  w^ere  all  on  farms 
which  he  could  look  upon  from  his  own  dooryard.  Margaret  was 
near  by,  Ellen  and  Jane  wrere  returning  from  their  college  teaching 
to  establish  on  the  old  homestead  a  private  school  which  wras  to  be¬ 
come  famous.  Jenkin  and  Hannah  only,  had  been  drawn  aw'ay  by 
the  opportunities  of  the  time  to  Chicago  but  they  too  returned  to 
spend  their  summers  in  "The  Valley".  Life  v'as  good.  He  had 
no  regrets — none  but  the  roadside  grave  of  Nany  in  far  away  Newr- 
York  and  the  chair  now  left  empty  by  the  death  of  his  own  gentle 
helpmate. 

Each  summer  brought  full  realization  of  his  heart’s  desire. 
The  family  was  then  a  unit  again.  Its  living  members,  children  and 
grandchildren  were  gathered  ’round  him.  In  a  lull  in  the  wrork  of 
harvest  they  held,  for  a  week,  an  annual  "Grove  Meeting"  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  mother. 

The  reunions  became  the  high  points  of  Richard’s  declining 
years.  In  them  the  Welsh  language  was  no  longer  familiar.  It 
flickered  in  the  flrst  meetings,  especially  in  the  singing,  but  at  last 
its  flame  wrent  out.  But  to  the  old  man,  the  gatherings  called  to 
mind  those  in  the  Chapels  of  his  beloved  Wales.  Those  diminu¬ 
tive  churches  wTere  largely  independent  of  all  doctrines,  miniature 
democracies  in  which  members  had  leew'ay  to  give  expression  to 
their  innermost  religious  feelings.  A  similar  forum  were  these 
meetings  in  a  new  environment,  meetings  in  a  chapel  wuthout  walls. 
Independent  had  been  the  gatherings  in  Wales,  independent  should 
this  one  remain  in  America,  supporting  no  hierarchy  but  giving  free 
expression  to  the  spiritual  longings  of  a  community. 
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The  Cymric  tongue  no  longer  greeted  the  old  man’s  ears,  it 
was  true,  but  in  his  imagination  the  songs  sung  at  the  gatherings 
seemed  to  be  melodies  familiar  to  his  childhood.  He  heard  again 
Hyfrydol,  Y  Delyn  Aur  and  that  host  of  simple,  dignified  and 
etherial  hymns,  some  of  which  harked  back,  tradition  said,  to  the 
times  before  the  church  when  indeed  "The  groves  were  God’s  first 
temples’’.  Written,  many  of  them  were,  by  men  of  humble  origin, 
but  their  authors  had  seized  an  opportunity  for  self  expression  in 
which  fullness  of  feeling  flowed  out  in  a  pulse-quickening  rhythm 
which  had  universal  appeal.  They  were  melodies  which,  in  truth, 
made  music  the  servant  of  religion. 

In  the  discussions,  the  old  man  could  close  his  eyes  and  give 
himself  over  to  a  flood  of  memories.  He  could  feel  the  swing  of 
impassioned  discourse,  recall  "the  fire”  of  the  old  Welsh  sermons. 
Slow-,  didactic,  had  been  their  beginning,  changing  to  a  faster  tempo 
as  the  fervor  of  the  speaker  carried  him  on  to  more  staccato  diction 
and  to  a  crescendo  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Then  a  repetition  of 
the  same  cycle,  each  climax  reaching  higher  than  its  predecessor,  to 
the  end  of  the  discourse.  Full  of  emotion  those  sermons  always 
w'ere,  playing  on  simple  themes  but  filled  with  the  pathos  and 
tragedy  of  human  experience.  Dogmatic  and  unbending  was  the 
argument,  its  illustrations  drawn  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  listen¬ 
ers  and  its  theology  as  simple  as  the  precepts  of  their  morality. 

Thus  through  the  music  and  sermons  of  the  Grove  Meetings, 
though  they  wTere  in  alien  tongue,  crept  into  the  old  man’s  mind  re¬ 
flections  of  the  experiences  of  his  earlier  years  and  of  long  past 
associations.  As  he  nodded  through  the  services  of  the  wrarm  after¬ 
noons,  there  came  to  him  too,  a  glow  of  accomplishment.  He  had 
carried  on  the  flame.  His  task  was  approaching  its  close.  The 
w'ork  wras  almost  done.  It  had  been  well  done.  It  had  justified  all 
the  sacrifices  it  had  demanded. 

As  they  developed,  the  annual  meetings  took  on  a  broader 
character  than  that  of  assemblies  religious  only.  From  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  traditional  liberal  religious  faith  of  the  family,  the 
topics  of  the  time  were  thrown  open  for  discussion.  To  the  meet¬ 
ings,  in  their  long  course  of  years,  were  welcomed  leaders  in  current 
forward  movements,  Gannet,  Simmons,  Hosmer,  Hunter,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  E.  P.  Powell,  Celia  Parker  Wooley,  W.  D.  Hoard,  Hugenholtz, 
Dr.  Thomas,  Rabbi  Hirsh,  Jane  Addams,  and  a  host  of  others, 
pioneers  in  the  thought  of  the  middle  west.  Attendance  swelled 
far  beyond  the  membership  of  the  family  to  include  the  public  from 
the  countryside  and  nearby  counties.  Men  of  all  creeds  could  join 
in  a  movement  which  had  as  its  motto  "Here  let  no  man  be 
stranger." 
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Richard  Lloyd  Jones  (8  Dec.  1799-6  Dec.  1885) 
The  Picture  Was  Taken  About  1883. 
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In  time,  the  "Grove  Meetings"  held  in  the  open  woods  gave 
birth  to  a  movement  to  establish  a  permanent  meeting  place,  a  chapel 
which,  throughout  the  year,  should  be  a  place  for  community  activi¬ 
ties,  a  social  center  for  the  country  round,  where  all  might  congre¬ 
gate  in  the  spirit  that  "He  hath  made  of  one  all  nations  of  men." 
It  wras  a  project  dear  to  Richard’s  heart.  The  chapel  should  be  per¬ 
manent  witness  both  of  the  family  unity  and  of  a  larger  community 
of  interests,  of  the  aspirations  he  had  had  for  himself  and  for  all  in 
comparable  circumstance,  when  the  voyage  to  America  was  under¬ 
taken.  It  should  be  as  well  a  memorial  to  her  who  had  so  loyally 
stood  by  him  in  his  enterprise  and  in  a  larger  way  to  those  other 
two,  the  elder  Jenkin  and  the  little  daughter  now  long  ago  passed 
on.  His  mind  kindled  in  the  prospect. 

The  plans  were  under  way,  the  design  ready.  Building  would 
be  begun  in  1886.  But  Pochard,  like  an  ancient  prophet,  was  to 
see  from  afar  but  not  to  enter.  Early  in  the  last  month  of  1885  it 
was  evident  that  he  wras  weakening  rapidly.  The  "Father”  would 
see  only  in  imagination  the  chapel  of  his  dreams,  which  was  in  a 
way  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  one  in  Wales  to  which  he  had  bid 
farewell  more  than  forty  years  before.  On  Sunday  morning, 
December  6th,  "he  wrent  to  sleep  so  quietly  that  only  those  who 
w’atched  knew'  wdien  he  wraked."  The  chapel  he  had  hoped  to  see, 
memorial  of  his  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  witness  of  his  staunch 
ideals,  stands  testimonial  to  them  and  to  him. 
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Chapter  VIII 


STORM 

HE  passing  of  the  father  sank  deeply  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  family.  His  going  seemed  to  break  that  link  with 
old  world  associations  which  he  had  held  so  dear.  He  had 
not  been  one  of  those  who  could  say,  "the  distant  scene  I  do  not 
long  to  see."  That  it  had  been  his  lifelong  ambition  to  do.  He 
had  wanted  to  see  the  realization  of  his  ideals  in  his  children  and 
his  children’s  children  and  that,  through  his  eighty-six  years,  it  had 
been  given  him  in  large  measure  to  attain. 

Still  life  had  been  too  short  and  hi-s  youngest  children,  he  had 
felt,  had  only  been  fairly  launched  on  their  life  work.  He  had 
longed  to  see  their  further  progress  and  full  flowering  of  the  third 
generation.  That  he  had  won  in  only  partial  measure. 

His  loss  was  felt  most  keenly  by  the  youngest  son,  who,  though 
well  into  his  mature  years,  had  continued  to  rely  on  the  older  man 
for  the  counsel  of  experience  and  for  the  solicitude  which  so  often 
goes  out  to  those  who  have  least  experience  with  the  world  and  who 
have  felt  its  keenest  disappointments.  The  most  active  period  of 
life  for  the  youngest  son  still  lay  before  him,  a  period  when  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  there  would  develop  in  the  family  a  greater  di¬ 
versity  of  interests  and  ambitions  than  had  appeared  in  the  confining 
conditions  of  the  frontier. 

•  He  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  nearest  to  his  age  w’ere  a  part 
of  America.  They  knew  no  other  life  than  that  in  Wisconsin.  They 
were  Americans  by  birth  and  experience,  bound  to  the  old  world 
only  by  the  enthusiasms  of  their  nowr  departed  parents  and  the  fire¬ 
side  tales  with  which  the  mother  had  whiled  away  the  twilight  of 
their  winter  evenings  and  of  her  own  life.  They  would  continue  to 
speak  of  Wales  as  British  exile-emigrants  in  all  times  speak  of  the 
British  Isles  as  "home"  but  their  thoughts  and  ambitions  would  be 
of  the  new  world. 

The  dynamic  influences  of  the  western  country  and  its  rapidly 
changing  circumstances  would  modify  their  outlook  more  than  it 
had  those  of  the  older  generation  and  would  do  so  in  increased  de¬ 
gree  for  their  children.  Some  of  Richard’s  hopes  would  be  impos- 
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sible  of  realization.  His  hope  for  perpetuation  of  the  Welsh 
tongue  in  America  or  at  least  that  his  near  descendants  would  be 
bi-linguai  had  suffered  disappointment.  The  younger  members  of 
the  second  generation  preferred  English  and  their  children  spoke  the 
old  tongue  not  at  all. 

Perpetuation  of  the  Welsh  character  of  the  family  was  also  al¬ 
ready  disappearing  and  unity  of  place  of  residence.  Even  some  of 
Richard’s  sons  and  daughters  had  married  out  of  the  old  stock  and 
some  no  longer  lived  in  the  community  of  the  homestead.  In  these 
ways,  also,  the  third  generation  would  be  found  still  farther  from 
the  standard  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  The  dissolvent  influences 
which  came  with  national  advance,  better  communications,  new  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  opportunities,  these  would  increasingly  break 
down  the  bonds  of  the  earlier  ambitions. 

All  that  could  be  made  permanent  v/as  that  there  should  be  a 
continuing  faith  in  tire  efforts  of  man  to  improve  the  conditions  into 
which  he  had  been  born.  The  social  standards  which  had  been  the 
foundation  of  Richard’s  faith  in  himself  and  in  America  should  not 
change.  Each  generation  must  continue  to  serve  the  next.  In  this 
there  could  be  unity  of  purpose  and  common  endeavor  in  support 
of  the  highest  ideals  in  private  and  in  public  activities.  These  were 
the  standards  for  which  Richard  had  striven.  They  must  be 
preserved. 

Nor  was  this  ambition  one  felt  by  Enos  alone.  It  pervaded  the 
family-community  of  which  he  continued  a  part.  It  w'as  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  the  memories  of  the  long  struggles  through  which  Richard 
and  Mary  had  passed  and  by  the  ambitions  which  they  had  so  well 
cultivated  in  their  sons  and  daughters.  It  was  strengthened  by  the 
annual  meetings  which  continued  to  be  held  in  memory  of  the 
immigrant  adventurers  and  by  the  weekly  meetings  held  in  the 
memorial  "Unity  Chapel". 

For  wrell  over  half  a  century  after  the  settlement  in  Ixonia,  the 
family  community  held  together — roughly  through  the  lives  of  the 
older  members  of  Richard’s  children.  Year  after  year,  woodland 
was  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  valley,  crops  and  cattle  improved 
and  greater  advantage  wras  taken  of  the  mechanical  aids  which  time 
and  American  inventiveness  made  available.  Year  after  year  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvest  succeeded  each  other  with  a  yield  steadily  increasing 
in  both  material  and  higher  values.  Year  after  year  "the  mort¬ 
gages"  made  possible  by  mutual  support  of  the  agreements,  and 
here  as  elsewhere  necessary  to  the  financing  of  so  large  a  part  of 
American  economic  development,  bore  a  lesser  relationship  to  the 
actual  values  of  the  mortgaged  properties. 
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Perhaps,  at  least  so  Enos  thought  much  later  as  he  looked  back 
upon  these  rich  years  of  cooperation,  perhaps  there  had  been  too 
much  of  a  feeling  of  oneness,  too  great  a  spirit  of  unity.  Pressed 
too  far,  that  unity  might  involve  the  danger  that  as  together  they 
might  stand,  so  together  they  might  fall.  Too  great  singleness  of 
action  might  push  loyalty  too  far  and  lessen  critical  appraisement  of 
the  more  sanguine  undertakings  proposed.  But  of  this  there  was  no 
question  in  the  creative  years. 

All  groups  have  their  enthusiasts  to  whom  a  new  day  is  always 
only  just  over  the  horizon.  Without  them  or  without  the  more 
conservative  of  these  optimistic  and  devoted  souls  perhaps  progress 
would  cease  and  life  would  sink  into  a  dull  monotony.  The 
,  sanguine  are  the  leaders  of  our  greatest  triumphs  and  of  our  bitter¬ 
est  defeats.  They  are  the  impatient  prophets  who  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  progress  is  won  only  by  slow  and  often  weary  steps. 
Heaven  is  for  them  to  be  won  in  a  day.  They  see  its  rosy  dawn 
where  others  catch  only  the  Erst  faint  light  of  day.  They  are  in¬ 
tent  on  hitching  their  waggons  to  th£  stars — too  often  less  mindful 
that  the  wheels  must  be  kept  on  the  ground.  Thus  it  is  always  with 
the  human  family  and  thus  it  was  with  the  smaller  unit,  Richard’s 
family. 

Its  older  members  grew  up  in  a  school  of  stern  reality  in  which 
imagination  was  held  in  play  by  the  patent  teachings  of  necessity. 
The  younger  ones  blossomed  in  a  period  of  realization  when  con¬ 
ditions  were  so  rapidly  changing  that  he  who  guided  his  footsteps 
by  the  lamp  of  experience  often  seemed  to  the  more  courageous  to 
put  himself  in  danger  of  being  swept  aside  by  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ments  going  on  around  him. 

It  was  not  strange  that  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  large 
family  became  the  most  ardent  prophet  as  to  what  the  future  had  in 
store  nor  that  his  enthusiasm  swayed  the  judgment  of  his  more 
cautious  elders.  In  many  wrays,  his  was  the  most  attractive  person¬ 
ality  of  the  group.  Six  feet  two  in  his  stocking  feet,  square  shoul¬ 
dered,  of  tremendous  physique  and  equal  energy,  he  was  a  com¬ 
manding  figure  in  any  group.  Pleasing  in  address,  confident  in 
manner,  he  was  a  natural  leader  of  men,  one  to  whose  opinions 
weight  was  early  given,  far  beyond  that  called  for  by  his  years.  He 
might  have  had  a  brilliant  political  career  in  the  Wisconsin  of  his 
early  manhood.  Throughout  his  life  he  commanded  loyalty  from 
his  associates  and  his  employees.  He  would  give  an  example  to 
the  hesitant  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  taking  the  tide  of 
local  progress  on  its  rise. 
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Enos  and  Eleanor  Lloyd  Jones 
In  the  Yard  of  the  Homestead,  1920. 
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The  concrete  argument  was  not  without  a  strong  appeal.  If 
the  land  diligently  worked  would  yield  sufficiently  to  pay  its  cost 
over  a  period  of  years,  give  it  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  small 
fields  gave  a  living,  large  fields  would  yield  a  competence  and  still 
larger  fields  might  assure  a  modest  fortune  and  even  more.  The 
essential  was  skill  of  management  and  that  was  not  limited  by  acre¬ 
age.  If  mutual  guarantee  of  credit  gave  a  means  by  which  smaller 
holdings  could  be  financed  successfully,  then  larger  holdings  could 
be  swung  by  larger  undertakings.  How  frequently  such  arguments 
have  seduced  the  generations  of  American  farmers  anxious  to  assure 
for  those  who  follow  them  a  status  better  than  that  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  attained! 

The  argument  did  not  win  prompt  acceptance.  Inborn  con¬ 
servatism  held  the  brothers  back.  Better  prosperity  than  riches.  As 
to  their  own  ambitions,  the  thesis  did  not  win  at  all.  Better  a 
moderate  holding  and  security  than  large  lands  w’ith  risk.  But  the 
younger  brother  was  dissatisfied.  The  others,  he  said,  might  hesi¬ 
tate  before  their  opportunities.  Let  them  be  content.  Would  they 
at  least  "sign”  with  him  to  guarantee  the  larger  undertakings  he 
w:as  walling  to  assume?  It  would  only  be  a  formal  support.  His 
efforts  would  go  into  the  new’  venture  and  w'ith  the  years  the  prop¬ 
erties  would  take  on  value  sufficient  for  the  mortgage  and  whatever 
risk  there  might  be  at  the  start  would  disappear.  Would  not  they 
give  him  the  chance  they  did  not  seek  for  themselves?  In  the  long 
run  his  case  wras  w’on. 

The  event  seemed  at  first  to  justify  the  optimism  wffiich  the 
younger  brother  had  expressed.  He  threw  himself  into  his  new* 
responsibilities  writh  all  his  unbounded  energy7.  Crops  yielded  well, 
prices  w’ere  firm,  land  values  rose.  His  sons  w’ere  coming  on.  He 
w’ould  make  the  dream  come  true.  New  lands  and  a  larger  force  of 
men  wrere  taken  on.  His  wras  the  sort  of  enterprise  wffiich  would 
grow  by  what  it  fed  on.  To  be  sure,  lenders  in  time,  became  more 
exigent  in  the  matter  of  credit  and  demanded  for  each  new  venture 
the  guarantee  of  the  mortgage  by  those  of  the  other  brothers  whom 
they  considered  the  stabler  risks.  But  the  projects  of  the  venture¬ 
some  continued  to  expand. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  yielded  to  the  pleas  of  the 
enthusiast — carried  aw’ay  by  his  exurberant  optimism  and  by  the  fact 
that  success  seemed  to  be  attending  his  enterprise.  "I’m  stronger 
than  I  ever  was  before,”  he  insisted.  "If  you  sign  now'  you  assume 
less  risk  than  wffien  I  started.  In  fact  the  whole  thing  is  just  a  for¬ 
mality  for  now7  there  is  no  real  risk.”  Thus  ran  the  argument  and 
it  was  seductive.  If  the  others  did  not  want  to  take  up  such  ven- 
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tures  themselves  why  should  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  brother’s 
success?  Compliance  seemed  to  involve  no  danger  to  them  and  only 
to  give  a  real  advantage  to  one  to  whom  they  felt  themselves  bound 
by  the  ties  of  family  unity. 

The  early  nineties  brought  less  prosperous  years  but  no  dimu¬ 
nition  in  the  brother’s  confidence  and  effort.  He  put  himself  to  the 
task  with  redoubled  energy  and  drove  himself  and  his  men  to  the 
limit.  Still  more  land  was  taken  on  with  new  debts  carrying  joint 
obligations.  New  machinery  and  other  equipment  was  purchased. 
By  these  means  the  declining  prices  of  farm  products  and  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  labor  would  be  more  than  conquered.  When  the 
co-signers  of  obligations  counselled  prudence  and  even  a  cutting 
down  of  the  overhead  of  operation  and  capital  accounts,  they  were 
met  by  impatient  refusal.  When  they  expressed  doubts  that  large 
scale  operations  of  themselves  meant  greater  economies  in  produc¬ 
tion  they  were  answered  with  angry  contradiction.  Why  hold  back 
when  what  was  needed  was  more  courage?  To  fail  him  now  would 
be  to  rain  him, — and  themselves  into  the  bargain.  They  were  all 
jointly  obligated,  they  had,  it  was  now7  argued,  jointly  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough  and  they  must  realize  that  their  own  success 
depended  upon  their  continued  support  of  his  undertaking.  They 
must  all  sink  or  swum  together.  What  had  been  granted  formerly 
through  persuasion  when  new  projects  were  proposed,  w7as  now  torn 
from  them  by  a  sort  of  compulsion.  They  had  yielded  to  another’s 
judgment  and  now  were  not  free  to  use  their  own. 

But  "the  turn"  did  not  come.  The  slow  recovery7  from  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  early  nineties  did  not  bring  the  hoped-for  improve¬ 
ment.  Corn  which  had  yielded  the  producer  fifty  cents  per  bushel 
in  1890  fell  to  twenty-six  cents  in  1898  and  rose  thereafter  only 
painfully  slowly.  Oats  did  better  but  oats  wrere  a  secondary  crop. 
Cattle  fell  tw7enty-five  percent  in  average  value  per  head.  Butter, 
the  price  of  wffiich  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  prosperity  of  a  dairy¬ 
ing  community  gave  unsatisfactory  returns.  Somehow  normal  rela¬ 
tionships  had  gone  astray.  Greater  effort  no  longer  yielded  propor¬ 
tionate  returns.  Farmers,  the  country  over,  produced  more.  The 
grain  yield  and  the  total  number  of  farm  animals  increased  but  the 
money  return  showed  no  comparable  rise.  In  some  lines  the  bal¬ 
ance  showed  less  gain  from  more  production  or  even  no  gain  at  all. 
Better  methods,  greater  yield  seemed  now  to  produce  less  favorable 
conditions  and  the  more  man  struggled  to  get  ahead  the  worse  off  he 
found  his  circumstances  to  be. 

Such  conditions  w'ere  discouraging  and  disconcerting  for  the 
farmer  of  moderate  meins  who  worked  his  own  farm.  His  stand- 
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ard  of  life  no  longer  rose  with  the  regularity  of  earlier  years.  He 
found  himself  battered  about  by  shifting  price  levels  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  "world  market",  affected  by  the  yield  of  newer  lands 
and  newer  national  policies  as  to  trade,  the  vagaries  of  which  were 
to  him  strange  and  not  understood. 

But  if  the  changed  outlook  was  disheartening  to  the  independ¬ 
ent  small  holder  it  was  terrifying  to  him  who  had  expanded  his 
responsibilities  by  purchase  of  broad  acres  which  he  had  felt  had 
given  promise  of  rolling  off  his  debts  but  now  ceased  to  do  so,  how¬ 
ever  diligently  they  were  worked.  If  "the  turn"  did  not  come,  the 
future  held  for  him  only  disaster.  He  could  no  longer  carry  his 
overhead  and  the  gains  he  had  made  in  the  earlier  years  on  his 
smaller  ventures  would  gradually  be  swallowed  by  his  mounting 
debts.  The  mortgage  which  he  had  welcomed  as  a  means  to  give 
him  opportunity  became  a  storm  cloud  on  his  horizon  in  his  waking 
hours  and  a  nightmare  in  his  dreams.  Accumulating  interest  would 
eat  him  up.  It  would  do  so  more  rapidly  since  the  cost  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  "hired  help"  seemed  inflexible  or  rising  in  the  face  of  falling 
farm  prices. 

What  to  do  became  a  question  without  answer  for  the  sanguine 
brother  as  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  passed.  What 
had  seemed  so  alluring  a  prospect  and  so  easy  a  task  in  the  eighties 
now  seemed  impossible  to  bring  to  realization  by  human  effort.  All 
the  family  units  felt  the  increasing  pressure  of  what  had  come  to  be 
joint  financial  obligations.  Everyone  pressed  himself  to  greater 
economies  and  to  greater  effort  to  prepare  for  the  storm  w'hich,  un¬ 
less  a  radical  change  in  the  returns  for  agricultural  produce  appeared, 
now  seemed  certain  to  overwhelm  them. 

Still  when  the  storm  did  come,  it  struck  v/ith  unexpected  sud¬ 
denness  and  from  an  unsuspected  quarter.  ‘  Harvest  w’as  at  full 
flood.  The  season  for  small  grains  was  approaching  its  close.  After 
a  long  day’s  labor  in  the  dust  of  thrashing  the  oats  crop  on  one  of 
his  farms  the  venturesome  brother  was  driving  the  thrashing  engine 
in  the  twilight  to  the  farm  where  the  equipment  wras  to  be  set  up 
for  the  next  day’s  work.  After  him  came  the  usual  procession,  the 
water  tank  and  the  hay-racks  on  which  the  shocked  grain  was 
brought  in  to  the  "job”  to  be  thrashed  by  "the  machines"  which 
had  become  characteristic  of  mechanized  harvesting.  On  them  sat 
the  sweaty  farm  help  wrho  soon  would  be  busy  with  the  evening 
milking. 

The  procession  approached  the  last  bridge  before  the  farm¬ 
stead.  Suddenly  those  following  heard  a  sharp  crash  and  saw  the 
engine  disappear  into  the  then  almost  dry  bed  of  the  stream  beneath 
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the  bridge.  Those  in  the  rear  whipped  up  the  tired  horses  and  were 
soon  in  a  crowd  milling  around  the  broken  timbers  of  the  structure 
seeking  to  give  aid  in  what  ir  was  soon  clear  was  a  fatal  accident. 
The  splintered  planks  made  impossible  a  rescue  which  would  in  any 
case  have  been  difficult.  The  engine  had  fallen  in  a  way  which 
made  moving  it  by  improvised  means  impossible.  The  fireman  had 
been  thrown  against  the  firebox  and  struck  by  a  broken  timber.  His 
death  had  apparently  been  mercifully  instantaneous.  The  driver 
had  been  pinioned  beneath  the  engine.  With  difficulty  he  w’as  ex¬ 
tricated  alive  but  wfith  legs  broken  and  serious  internal  injuries. 
He  could  not  live.1 


For  three  days  the  vigorous  frame  and  the  dominant  will  winch 
had  carried  the  strong  man  through  more  than  half  a  century  of 
effort  held  his  spirit  to  his  body.  The  larger  family  who  gathered 
to  follow  his  last  struggle  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
moment.  They  thought  only  of  the  passing  of  a  kindly  spirit 
which  had  given  of  itself  without  measure  in  so  many  family  and 
community  causes  and  of  the  break 'which  his  going  would  bring  in 
the  life  of  the  victim’s  immediate  dependents.  The  end  came  at 
last  after  the  sharp  edge  of  grief  had  been  dulled  by  realization 
that  survival  could  have  been  only  continuance  of  suffering.  He 
was  laid  to  rest  near  the  family  chapel  which  he  had  helped  to  build 
and  of  which  he  had  always  been  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters. 


1  Enos  Lloyd  Jones  states  in  a  letter  of  May  4,  1957,  that  the  statement  as 
to  the  death  of  James  Lloyd  Jones  here  included  is  inaccurate.  The  letter  is 
fully  quoted  here: 


Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  Jan.  3,  1937. 

Dear  Chester: 

'The  book  got  here  at  four  o’clock  yesterday.  I  finished  it  today. 
It  is  great.  I  was  surprised  you  could  get  so  much  of  the  family  record. 
You  must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it.  It  is  said  ’a  task 
started  is  half  done.’  Thomas,  Jenk,  Jane  and  Nell  all  started  such 
accounts.  You  are  the  only  one  who  has  approached  the  end. 

"Your  description  of  how  James  met  his  death  is  not  quite  correct. 
He  had  just  gotten  home  from  a  meeting  of  the  regents  and  had  gone 
to  bed  when  word  came  of  the  accident.  George  Smith  and  George 
Culver  were  driving  the  outfit,  one  on  the  engine,  one  on  the  tender. 
It  w’as  a  vertical  engine.  When  the  bridge  gave  way  tender  and  engine 
jackknifed,  broke  the  steam  and  hot  w’ater  connections  and  caught  the 
two  men. 

’’James  got  up  from  his  bed  and  went  to  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
It  was  at  the  culvert  by  Lawton’s  on  the  way  to  Van  Blarcom’s.  Both 
men  wfere  already  dead.  He  climbed  up  on  the  engine  wheel.  The 
shock  of  seeing  them  caused  him  to  slip  and  fall.  He  broke  his  lpg, 
which  slipped  between  the  spokes  of  the -wheel.  He  wras  lifted  into  his 
buggy  but  soon  fell  into  a  coma  from  which  he  never  wakened.” 

Your  father. 
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"Misfortunes  come  not  single  spies’’  and  frequently  have  an 
organic  relationship  one  to  another.  So  it  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
sanguine  brother.  Had  he  lived,  possibly  his  abundant  energy 
would  have  carried  him  through  to  "the  turn"  which  now  for  so 
many  years  had  seemed  to  him  just  ahead.  But  it  had  not  come, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  half  finished  task  he  left  fell  on  others 
who  had  loyally,  though  full  of  doubt,  lent  themselves  to  his  under¬ 
takings.  Such  adjustments  are  always  difficult  and  frequently  bring 
consequences  far  beyond  their  apparent  reach. 

Obligations  which  had  seemed  nor  onerous  when  undertaken 
and  on  the  road  to  disappearance  in  the  first  years  following,  now 
became  serious,  overwhelming.  Times  wrere  bad.  Forced  liquida¬ 
tions  would  mean  heavy  losses.  The  guarantee  of  credit  which 
seemed  so  formal  when  each  enterprise  was  of  moderate  size  and 
stood  firmly  on  its  own  base  now  was  to  involve  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  all  the  family  units  which  had  given  the  more  adventurous 
enterprise  their  support.  The  case  seemed  like  that  of  a  row  of 
blocks  all  standing  firmly  until  the  wind  of  misfortune  throws  one 
out  of  balance  and  carries  all  with  it  in  its  fall. 

All  the  brothers  were  affected.  Enos,  who  had  been  most 
touched  by  the  appeal  to  sentiment  and  family  loyalty,  was  of  them 
all  the  most  involved.  He  had  "signed"  unwillingly  even  at  first 
and  at  succeeding  intervals  only  against  the  judgment  and  over  the 
protest  of  his  wife.  He  had  pled  his  own  responsibilities,  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  his  own  family  of  children  now  growing  up,  whose  edu¬ 
cation  had  made  growing  demands  upon  his  resources  and  for  whom 
he  wanted  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  proved  possible.  But  he  had 
signed.  So  had  others  of  the  larger  family  in  varying  amounts. 
They  had  signed  and  signed  without  knowing  what  obligations  had 
been  assumed  by  other  members,  signed  in  a  sort  of  illusion,  it  now 
appeared,  brought  by  the  closeness  of  a  family  tie  wffiich  had  for¬ 
bidden  questioning  as  to  details.  Were  they  not  all  good  men  and 
true,  glad  to  give  their  support  to  a  worthy  cause?  Good  men  and 
true  they  were,  but  not,  alas,  good  men  of  business. 

Sharp  are  the  sacrifices  demanded  wrhen  sentiment  rules  judg¬ 
ment  and  hopes  dominate  realities.  Bitter  was  the  "settlement" 
which  followed  the  forced  liquidation  of  the  holdings  won  by  the 
many  through  honest  sweat,  economy  and  sacrifice  of  comforts  that 
might  have  been.  Had  not  that  unity  which  had  been  the  pride  of 
Richard’s  large  family  been  pushed  too  far,  had  it  not  brought  a 
blindness  to  individual  responsibility’?  Still  in  the  sacrifice  to 
which  Enos  and  the  rest  now  felt  themselves  constrained,  there  were 
regrets  but  not  bitterness.  Unity  had  brought  to  the  group  life  a 
recompense  not  easily  weighed  or  measured.  Perhaps  a  greater 
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insistence  on  the  "thine  and  mine"  standard  within  as  closely  a  knit 
group  as  this  had  been  might  have  given  less  of  satisfaction  in  a 
work  well  done.  Of  this,  who  could  tell? 

But  whatever  the  answer,  obligations  undertaken  must  be  met 
in  whatever  measure  possible  and  whatever  the  balance  in  unworldly 
values,  the  realities  of  the  case  must  have  their  day.  So  Enos  fell 
with  the  rest.  Dreams  of  declining  years  buttressed  in  security  and 
of  a  comfortable  economic  endowment  for  his  children  greater  than 
had  been  his  own  fortune  when  he  had  struck  out  in  life  had  van¬ 
ished  as  dreams  so  often  do. 

The  "sale"  came  in  due  course,  the  sale  which  saw  values  sac¬ 
rificed  as  must  happen  when  necessity  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
wrill  of  him  who  sells.  He  had  hoped  to  save  at  least  half  of  his 
holdings.  He  was  left  with  only  the  homestead  and  the  lessened 
equipment  necessary  for  its  working. 

Tears  there  were  but  no  rancor  of  ill  will  as  Enos  and  Eleanor 
sat  before  their  fire  on  the  evening  .after  the  sale  was  over.  This 
was  defeat,  of  that  there  was  no  doubt.  He  was  back  where  his 
father  had  been  more  than  fifty  years  before.  Both  had  given  the 
best  that  was  in  them  for  themselves  and  for  others.  The  father  had 
started  his  second  adventure  with  a  homestead  plus  a  gold  sovereign 
in  his  hand.  The  youngest  son  now  stood  in  a  similar  position  after 
a  quarter  century  of  effort  which  had  promised  him  much  more. 

Why  did  he  have  to  start  again  at  an  age  when  many  other 
men,  no  better  than  he,  were  thinking  of  lessening  duties  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  a  life  spent  in  continuous  efFort,  the 
things  which  until  recently  he  had  himself  felt  were  already  achieved 
or  just  ahead  of  him?  It  was  no  fault  of  his  unless  willingness  to 
help  others  had  been  such  a  fault.  Somehow  the  world  seemed  not 
to  have  treated  him  fairly.  The  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  the  fuller  education  they  had  desired  and 
had  been  forced  to  be  content  with  what  crumbs  of  culture  they 
could  in  later  life  win  in  the  scant  leisure  hours  after  days  of  hard 
work. 

But  the  younger  group  had  been  more  fortunate.  Of  them 
those  who  wished  it,  all  except  himself,  had  finished  high  school 
and  gone  on  to  professional  training  and  professional  careers.  They 
had  profited  by  the  passing  of  frontier  conditions.  But  for  him, 
the  youngest  son,  things  had  turned  out  less  well.  He  had  just 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  University  when  a  force  which  he  could 
not  control  drew  him  back.  He  must  give  up  his  ambitions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  of  others.  Now  for  a  quarter  century  he  had 
struggled  to  put  himself  in  a  safe  position,  one  which  would  let  him 
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make  possible  for  his  children  what  circumstances  had  denied  him. 
Once  more,  it  had  seemed,  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  was  on  the  way  to  realize  his  fondest  hopes,  if  not  for 
himself  then  for  his  children.  But  now  once  more  obligations  to 
others  made  that  realization  impossible.  He  felt  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  more  keenly  because  it  involved  his  helpmate.  Whatever 
he  had  failed  in  had  not  been  because  of  her.  His  mistake,  if  mis¬ 
take  there  wrere,  had  been  made  over  her  protest.  It  had  brought 
down  not  only  his  work  but  hers. 

Good  soldiers  gather  courage  from  defeat.  After  all,  his 
father  had  started  life  again,  thought  Enos,  when  he  was  older  than 
he  now’  found  himself.  Both  had  had  six  children  by  the  time  the 
second  trial  of  life  began.  Both  began  life  again  wdth  comparable 
equipment.  Looking  back  over  the  progress  made  before  defeat, 
too,  made  the  prospect  brighter  than  contemplation  of  the  disaster. 
Defeat  after  all  v/as  momentary  but  work  and  progress  lay  not  only 
in  the  past  but  in  the  future.  No  campaign  ends  until  its  last 
battle  has  been  fought. 

The  father’s  gold  sovereign  had  multiplied  wdth  use  and  had 
made  possible  the  greater  freedom  which  he  sought.  The  son  could 
do  as  well.  A  homestead  and  the  future  in  1845  surely  could  not 
offer  less  than  a  homestead  and  the  future  in  1906. 

He  and  Eleanor  no  longer  had  their  youth,  just  as  Richard  and 
Mary  had  no  longer  theirs  when  they  took  up  the  Ixonia  farm.  But 
a  homestead  in  advancing  America  had  all  the  possibilities  of  one  of 
half  a  century  before,  and  perhaps  even  greater  possibilities.  Life 
would  go  on,  greater  victories  lay  ahead,  and  the  country  wrould  ad¬ 
vance  toward  that  greater  freedom  which  had  been  Richard’s  dream 
and  which  should  be  his  own. 

After  all  he,  like  his  father,  had  much  for  which  to  be  thank¬ 
ful.  He  had  his  family  about  him  as  had  had  his  father.  He  had 
a  wife  still  as  always  his  inspiration.  He  had  the  homestead,  health, 
and  the  opportunities  which  a  great  and  growung  nation  must  assure, 
the  opportunities  of  America — that  America  so  far  away  for  Rich¬ 
ard  when  he  had  started  life  anew,  so  near  now  to  Enos.  What 
greater  courage  it  must  have  taken  for  the  older  man  to  come! 
Would  he  lack  courage  to  carry  on  the  task  so  well  begun? 

Perhaps  the  father,  like  others,  had  made  mistakes  but  one  mis¬ 
take  he  had  not  made.  He  had  cast  the  die.  He  had  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  start  again.  He  had  come,  come  from  the  loved  hills  of 
Wales  to  that  distant  America  where  he  had  made  dreams  come 
true.  Had  Enos  less  courage  to  start  again?  Could  he  fail  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  ?  He  would  take  up  the  task. 
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Chapter  IX 


EPILOGUE 

OW  like  the  histories  of  other  pioneers  were  those  of 
Richard  and  his  youngest  son, — how  like  the  history  of 
other  pioneers  of  their  times  and  of  all  times  in  this  our 
broad  land  America!  Moved  were  these  men  by  that  spirit  of  re¬ 
volt  against  the  conditions  of  life  which  seemed  to  be  hardening 
around  them  and  shutting  upon  them  the  door  of  opportunity.  They 
mastered  adverse  circumstances  to  win  for  themselves  and  their  own 
a  greater  opportunity  and  freedom.^  They  could  not  see  the  far 
horizon.  They  could  catch  only  flashes  of  that  distant  gleam  which 
is  always  the  guide  of  high  human  endeavor.  Their  lives  like  those 
of  all  of  us  were  made  up  of  little  things,  small  duties  faithfully 
performed.  They  saw  only  through  a  glass  darkly.  Progress  they 
must  make,  part  by  vision  but  in  greater  part  by  faith. 

The  desire  and  confidence  which  prompted  and  made  possible 
the  advance  they  made  sprang  from  a  broad  faith  based  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  human  effort  can  half  shape  the  destiny  of  man.  He 
who  succeeds  must  have  the  will  to  do.  Waiting  for  help  from 
above,  w'hether  from  human  or  super-human  agencies,  formed.no 
part  of  {lie  philosophy  of  the  pioneers.  Waiting  for  opportunities 
could  not  bring  success.  Opportunities  must  be  discovered,  pur¬ 
sued  and  grasped.  That  was  the  individualism  of  the  pioneers.  It 
only,  they  believed,  could  give  them  strength.  It  only  could  make 
the  nation  strong. 

A  primal  urge  which  moved  them  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  who  shared  the  trials  of  life 
in  the  new  world  in  their  generation  wus  economic.  They  sought, 
most  of  them  primarily,  a  better  material  life  than  that  to  which 
they  had  been  born.  But  the  dim  vision  of  what  they  set  them¬ 
selves  to  create  had  also  elements  less  tangible  but  not  less  essential. 
It  carried  them  far  beyond  a  society  in  which  physical  needs  were 
more  adequately  satisfied  to  one  in  which  a  guarantee  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  should  remove  the  distinctions  of  class  which  weighed 
upon  mankind.  Only  when  this  was  won  could  the  individual  be 
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free  to  develop  the  abilities  with  which  he  was  endowed.  As  eco¬ 
nomic  ends  Nvere  won  the  larger  freedom  played  a  greater  role  in 
their  ambitions.  Time  reversed  the  importance  of  the  tv/o.  Time 
emphasized  the  conviction  that  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 

Like  all  immigrants  Richard  and  his  sons  changed  the  sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  they  found  themselves  and  wrere  changed  by 
them.  Parts  of  the  visioned  new  life  which  they  sought  to  create 
they  came  to  see  were  less  essential.  Others  disappeared  completely 
as  their  new  surroundings  became  part  and  parcel  of  their  lives.  It 
w'as  a  process  accentuated  with  the  years.  Both  times  and  customs 
changed.  Ambitions  for  perpetuation  of  the  accustomed  tongue 
and  for  the  retention  unmodified  of  the  ancestral  culture  became  less 
demanding  under  contact  wfith  people  of  other  speech  and  inheri¬ 
tance.  Old  nationalistic  impulses  melted  in  the  fire  which  fused  the 
elements  to  create  a  new  nation  in  America.  The  resulting  alloys 
w'ere  stronger  than  the  metals  of  which  they  were  composed. 

Essentials  remained.  They  did  not  change.  The  greater 
economic  freedom  won,  only  accentuated  their  fundamental  charac¬ 
ter.  Freedom  economic  wras  only  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
a  larger  freedom  which  must  be  gained  in  winning  an  enduring 
civilization.  Freedom  of  the  individual  in  his  spiritual  aspirations 
too,  important  at  it  was,  was  only  part  of  a  larger  freedom  intellec¬ 
tual.  There  must  be  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  age-old  limitation  that  each  must  use  his  owm  in 
such  manner  as  shall  not  harm  another.  All  human  relationships 
must  be  tried  in  the  crucible  of  rationality.  Social  theories  were 
valuable  only  as  they  could  be  applied  to  the  conditions  of  human 
lif !  and  the  real  test  of  individual  action  and  of  public  policy  must 
be  the  common  benefit. 

Like  other  men,  and  perhaps  more  than  many  other  men,  these 
were  strongly  bound  by  ties  of  family.  Was  the  ambition  to  do 
for  their  own,  one  which  at  times  made  less  clear  for  them  that 
membership  in  the  larger  common  inheritance  to  which  also  they 
contributed  generously  of  their  strength?  Did  private  duties  not 
public  stand  in  the  first  rank  among  their  guides  of  action?  Per¬ 
haps  they  did,  for  these  wrere  no  supermen.  Even  the  best  of  us 
see  those,  our  own,  we  know,  more  clearly  than  those,  our  own,  we 
do  not  know. 

But  if  there  were  here  a  shading  of  loyalty  it  was  by  them 
neither  avowed  nor  realized.  They  would  have  argued  that  at  the 
last,  those  contribute  most  to  the  community  who  give  the  best  they 
can  to  those  nearest  them.  It  was  the  reaction  of  a  sturdy  individu- 
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alism.  Well  convinced  were  these  that  no  one  owed  them  a  living. 
They  must  win  it  for  themselves  and  by  doing  so  they  could  best 
serve  the  community. 

Like  all  of  us  in  this  our  new  America  these  men  had  scant 
claim  of  descent  from  noble  stock.  Like  ail  of  us  they  had  a 
staunch  pride  in  their  ancestry  or  in  that  thin  red  line  of  ancestry 
which  they  could  trace.  Who  may  not  rightly  have  a  pride  of  race 
based  on  the  good  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him !  But 
if  such  pride  there  was,  it  became  for  those  who  felt  it,  a  spur  to 
action  not  excuse  for  indolence.  From  it  rose  duties  but  no  claim 
for  privilege.  Pride  in  what  had  gone  before  made  greater  the  re¬ 
solve  to  help  shape  the  life  which  lay  ahead.  Better  to  them  ap¬ 
peared  the  inheritance  from  free  born  yoemen  stock  than  that  from 
blue  blood  running  thin.  Nobility  was  personal,  not  inherited  and 
the  greatest  gift  which  any  man  could  give  his  heirs  was  that  be¬ 
quest  of  character  which  training  brings  far  more  than  ancestry. 
That  was  the  task  they  set  themselves,  these  pioneers,  to  train  in 
character  themselves  and  those  God  gave  to  their  charge.  That  was 
the  task  they  set  themselves,  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to 
found  a  house  than  to  be  the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
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CENSUS  ENTRIES  FOR  THE  FAMILY  OF 
RICHARD  LLOYD  JONES 

Census  of  1850.  Jefferson  County.  Schedule  I 

Free  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Ixonia  in  the  County  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  State  of  Wisconsin,  enumerated  by  me  on  the  12th  day  of 
September,  1850.  H.  B.  Hanby,  Assistant  Marshal. 


Dwelling  Number  Family  Number 


1217 

12312 

Value 

Place 

Real 

of 

Age 

Sex 

Profession 

Estate 

Birth 

Richard  Jones 

___  50 

m 

Farmer 

1600 

Wales 

Maty  _ _ 

_ 42 

f 

Wales 

Thomas _ 

—  19 

m 

Farmer 

Wales 

John  _ 

—  _  17 

m 

Farmer 

Wales 

Margaret  _ 

.  -  15 

f 

Wales 

Mary _ 

13 

f 

Wales 

Anna  __  __  _ 

_  11 

f 

Wales 

Jenkins  -  -  - 

.  .  7 

m 

Wisconsin 

(correctly?) 

Elinor  . 

_  5 

f 

Wisconsin 

Jane - -  - 

--  -  3 

f 

Wisconsin 

Listed  as  having  attended  school  within  the  year:  Thomas, 
John,  Margaret,  Mary,  Anna. 

In  schedule  6  Social  Statistics  for  1850,  p.  490,  Town  of 
Ixonia,  the  entire  real  estate  was  entered  as  worth  40,350. 

Personal  property  5,174. 

The  taxes  were  about  $600  cash  and  $400  for  the  roads 
(work) . 

There  were  5  schools  in  the  town  with  100  pupiis,  five  teachers. 
School  income  $348.  There  were  no  libraries  or  newspapers  and 
only  1  church — German  Baptist,  with  accommodations  for  75  per¬ 
sons  and  with  church  property  valued  at  $100. 
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Schedule  4  of  Census  of  1850 


Productions  of  Agriculture  in  the  town  of  Ixonia  enumerated 
by  me  on  the  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  1 6  day  of  September,  1850. 


20  R.  L.  Jones 

Acres  of  Land  Improved  30. 
Unimproved  90. 

Cash  value  of  the  farm 
$1500  (or  $1600?) 

Value  of  farming  imple¬ 
ments  $40. 

Milch  cows  3. 

Working  oxen  4. 

Sheep  11. 

Swine  10. 


Value  of  live  stock  $180. 
Wheat,  bushels  of  100. 
Indian  corn,  bushels  50. 
Oats,  bushels  200. 

Wool,  lbs.  24. 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels  75. 
Buckwheat,  bushels  30. 
Butter,  pounds  300. 

Play,  tons  24. 


(The  farm  was  of  about  average  size,  value  and  production 
for  the  neighborhood — somewhat  below  the  average  perhaps.) 


Census  of  i860.  Sauk  County,  Page  127.  Schedule  I 


Free  inhabitants  in  Spring  Green  in  the  County  of  Sauk,  State 
of  Wisconsin,  enumerated  by  me  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  I860. 
S.  B.  Dellev,  Assistant  Marshal.  Post  Office,  Spring  Green. 


Value  of 

.  Place 

Real 

of 

96] 

Age 

Sex 

Profession  Estate 

Birth 

Richard  L.  L. 

Jones  60 

m 

Farmer  4000 

Wales 

Mar)’  - 

_ 52 

f 

Wales 

Thomas  L.  _ 

- 29 

m 

Farmer 

Wales 

John  L.  __ 

__  _  28 

m 

Farmer 

Wales 

Margann  _ 

- 23 

f 

Wiles 

Hannah  _ 

_ 21 

f 

Wales 

Jenkin  L. 

_ 16 

m 

Wales 

Ellenore  _ 

_ 14 

f 

Wisconsin 

Jane  —  _ 

_ 12 

f 

Wisconsin 

James _ _ 

_ 10 

m 

Wisconsin 

Enos 

Of  the 

children  the 

last 

five  are  listed  as  having  attended 

school  within  the  year. 
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Schedule  4,  page  27  of  the  same  Census  (I860)  reports: 
Productions  in  Agriculture  in  Spring  Green  in  the  County  of  Sauk 
in  the  Post  Office,  Spring  Green. 

R.  L.  L.  Jones 

Improved  acres  of  land _ 160 

Unimproved _  255 

Cash  value  of  farm _ 4,500 

Value  of  Farming  Implements  and  Machinery _  500 

Horses  _ ■_ _  11 

Milch  cows _  11 

Other  cattle _ i _ _  19 

Sheep  _  22 

Swine  _  21 

Value  of  Live  Stock _ 1,200 

Wheat,  bushels  of _  800 

Rye,  busheis  of _ SO 

Indian  corn,  bushels  of _  800 

Oats,  bushels  of _ 1,200 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels _ 100 

Butter,  lbs.  of _  500 

Cheese,  lbs.  of _ ± _  300 

Hay,  tons  of _  30 

Grass  seed,  busheis _  35 

(Note  oxen  have  disappeared.) 

(Note  by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones:  By  this  record  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  the  town  in  acres  owned,  value 
thereof,  value  of  personal  property  and  yield  of  crops.) 
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Census  of  1870,  Iowa  County 

Schedule  I.  Inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Wyoming  in  the  County 
of  Iowa,  State  of  Wisconsin,  enumerated  by  me  on  the  30th  day  of 
July,  1870.  R.  L.  Joiner,  Asst.  Marshal,  (p.  3) 


Dwelling  Family 

13  16 

Value  of  Place 

Real  Personal  of 
Estate  Estate  Birth 

Jones,  Richard _ 70  Farmer  3,500  1,500  Wales 

Mary _ 62  Wales 

Evans,  Margaret _ 36  Housekeeper  Wales 

Jones,  Mary _ 32  Housekeeper  Wales 

James _ 20  At  home  Wisconsin 

Enos _ 16  At  home  Wisconsin 

Evans.  Orren _ 12  At  home  Minnesota 

Charles _ 9  At  home  •  Minnesota 

Philipps,  Jas.  T. _ 38  Farmer  3,000  Scotland 


(Note  by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones:  Evidently  Aunt  Margaret,  now 
widowed,  had  returned  to  keep  house  for  her  parents.  Uncle 
Philip  apparently  was  not  yet  married  though  he  appears  to  have 
bought  his  farm  as  he  has  real  estate.  Grandmother  Mary  has  passed 
on.  The  older  sons  and  daughters  also  have  set  up  for  themselves. 
Aunt  Nell  and  Jane  also  absent  now.) 

This  census  contains  as  of  Wyoming  the  following: 


Value  of  Place 

Real  Personal  of 
Estate  Estate  Birth 

Jones,  John _ 28  Farmer  2,500  800  Wales 

Hannah _ 27  Housekeeper  Ohio 

John,  Jr. - 3  Wisconsin 

Jones,  Thomas _ 39  Farmer  3,000  500  Wales 

Esther - 32  Housekeeper  Wales 

Thomas  E.  __  3  Wisconsin 


Margaret  __3/12  Wisconsin 

After  the  enumeration  of  the  homestead  of  Richard  above  is 
the  entry  for  Jas.  T.  Bernard’s  property  which  Enos  bought  shortly 
after  his  marriage.  He  wras  listed  as  owning  $8,000  worth  of  real 
estate  and  $4,000  personal — much  above  his  neighbors. 
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Census  of  1870.  Iowa  County 


The  following  entries  are  for  Richard,  Thomas,  and  John — the 
latter  two  the  brothers  then  established  in  the  valley  and  the 
Bernard  farm  which  Enos  purchased  some  nine  years  later. 


Bernard’s 

Richard 

Thomas 

John 

Farm 

Improved  land  _ 

70 

90 

45 

130 

Wood  land  _ 

60 

90 

40 

183 

Other  unimproved 

30 

Cash  value  farm 

- 3,500 

3,000 

2,500 

8,000 

Farm  implements 

_  200 

200 

200 

800 

Wages  during  year  _  _ 

Including  value  of  board 

—  150 

250 

75 

500 

Horses  _ 

4 

2 

3 

6 

Milk  cows  __ 

8 

4 

1 

6 

Other  cattle 

9 

4 

18 

Sheep  _  . 

---  34 

14 

20 

-  - 

Swine _ _  __  _ 

15 

11 

10 

30 

Value  of  live  stock  _ 

_  900 

520 

420 

1,100 

Spring  wheat,  bushels 

_  600 

450 

394 

650 

Indian  corn  _  _ 

_  450 

200 

250 

1,100 

Oats  _  -  -  - 

_  200 

300 

230 

600 

Barley  --  -  _  _  _ 

50 

—  —  — 

— 

Wool,  lbs. _ 

_  150 

60 

75 

— - 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels  -  . 

_  100 

90 

45 

150 

Butters,  lbs. _ 

.  .  600 

400 

80 

800 

Hay,  tons _ _ _ 

_  15 

20 

5 

20 

Peas  and  beans,  bu.  __ 

10 

—  — 

—  - 

Molasses,  gals.  _ 

,  _  _ 

45 

-  — 

— - 

Wax  _ _ 

—  — 

—  — 

5 

Honey  _  _ 

-  - 

— 

175 

[mi 
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